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JACOTOT’S PARADOXES: EFFE(¢ 


PEDAGOGICS 


PARADOX may serve a good turn, 
rg when it directs our attention to some 
important truth which might escape noti 
stated in any less startling form. Its charac 
teristic feature is that it 
not true; but, after we have given it 
thought it secures our assent. Weare bound 
to say that, as arule, we are not fond of para 
doxical writers. For the most part, truth 
suffers at their hands. In order to attract at 
tention they juggle with words; they substi 
tute half truths for whole truths ; they minim 
ize and exagge 
when conciliating friends. 

It occasionally happens, however, that 
truth, or fragment truth, contained 
paradox is worth disentangling from the er 
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first strikes us as | 


| ences in early 


| which the 


| And yet the 

| tendenc 

rate; they provoke opposition |! is 
Innate adele 

| whereas, 

| be referred 


rors and exaggerations which are interwoven | 


with it; and this, we think, is the case with 
the paradoxes of Ji rcotot. One of these 
doxes was that ‘‘all human bei ngs are e 
capable of learning.’’ ‘The first impu! 
teacher, 
would that they were.’”’ Not only do 
perience teach us that there is the widest dif 
ference in the natural powers of f children, and 
In the results of early training, but 
teaches us that there must be such divergen 
A child is physically, 
morally, a resultant of 
in Operation since 
every child is the 
of forces. 


here 


qually 
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S ex 


cies. 
forces that have been 
the creation of man, 


is a family of dunces. Here are two 


para- | 


on reading this, will be to say, ‘1 
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intellectually and | 
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untrue. 
some long-suffering 


is, on the surface, most 
every one can teach !”’ 
pupil will say, ‘‘I only wish my master could.” 


** What ! | 


As a matter of fact, very few can teach. It! 
is one of the tritest of observations to remark | 


that aman may possessa profound knowledge 


of a subject, and yet be utterly unable t 


) 


teach it: and the reasons of his failure are | t 


He may know nothing about | 
about the 


easily found. 
children, though he knows much 
subject of his instruction ; he may ignore or 


violate the laws of their mental being at every 
step of his teaching. No; every one cannot 

i thoughtful study of the | 
science of teacliing and long practice in the | 
art of teaching, there are very few who can | 


teach. Even after l 


teach well, and those who can teach best are 
most conscious of their own defects. 

As to teaching what we do not ourselves | 
know, the truth of the paradox turns entirely 
upon what we mean by ‘‘teach.’’ If we mean | 
by it the communication of information, then | 
it is obvious that we cannot communicate to 
others what we do not possess ourselves. If, | 
however, we mean by it to cause 
then there can be no question that a teacher | 


] 
+ 
in LUO] 


may, by skillful direction, get his pupil 


learn for themselves many things of which he | a 


himself is ignorant. Nay, we would go further, 
and athrm that what a pupil thus learns for 
himself will often do him infinitely more good 
than the carefully prepared information poured 
into his mind bya teacher. In the former 
case he acquires not only the information, but 
the strength and ability resulting from the 
active exercise of his own powers; 
ter he acquires, in many cases, only a very 
imperfect mastery of the information, and his 
mental powers are, to a large extent, suffered 
to lie dormant. Some information cd 
admit of communication ; it must be obtained 
at the first hand, or not at all. ‘The pupil 
must see, and hear, and feel, and taste, and 
smell. and reason for himself. B 
the direction of a pupil, it is, in th 
degree, desirable that the teacher should be 
familiar with the subject which he wishes his 
pupil to learn. Thus only can he prevent : 
unprofitable expenditure of time an 

and supply help where help is indispensable 
Jacotot, we are told, taught drawing and musi 
without being a draughtsman or a musician ; 
and we can well believe that he exercised con- 


es not 


l energy, 


siderable skill in compensating his ignorance 
of these arts; but we cannot believe that he 
taught either the one or the other as well asa 
teacher could teach it who had paid special 
attention to them. To teach drawing, for 
instance, requires not merely well-selected | 


opti Ll ] 


|}our mouths by teachers; but we 


to learn, | t 


| involve each other. 


in the lat- | n 





drawing copies, but the ability to disentangle 
a complex object so as to present in its great- 
est simplicity, ability to detect inaccuracies, 
such as an untrained eye fails to perceive, and 
ability to give a rational explanation of various 
henomena. It may, of course, be 

iat the assistance rendered by the 
uld be so much injury done to the 
that it would be better to leave the 
pupil to blunder into accuracy than to save 
him from error by efforts not hisown. The 
fallacy of this argument lies in ignoring the 
under which education has to be 
As a rule, the knowledge that 
for ourselves is unquestionably 
in the spoon-food put into 
must not 


”? 


) 
| 
| 


argued t 


conditions 
conau ted. 


more valuable th 
} 

f ‘life is short, and art is long. 

If children had to excogitate everything for 

themselves, they would never acquire the 


knowledge that is indispensable to them in the 
positions of life they are destined to occupy. 
‘¢Allisina is another paradox of Jaco- 


tot’s. He means that all the items which go 
he great sum of human know 
edge are inter-dependent, and, more or less, 
Hence he laid it down, 
maxim for teachers to follow, 
taught thoroughly 
everything subsequently taught 
should be referred to that. It is easy to see 
how this maxim might be abused; and yet 


( 
] 
l- 


] ~ 
) Make up the gre 


something should be 


every practical teacher knows how important 
it is to lay well the foundations of iearning, 


arry back the learner to funda- 
nent: uths, and to link on new acquisisions 
to old. If it be true that all knowledge con- 
perception, present or remem- 
bered, of differences and agreements, then it 


» constantly « 


is clear that the 
ymparing old perceptions with new. 


reason,’’ says Bain, ‘* consists in using an old 


learner needs to be constantly 


‘*Our 
fact In new circumstances.”’ 
great mistake which young teachers 
ommonly make is to endeavor to carry on 
their pupils faster than they go; to push on 
ubject without any regard to whether 
it is mastered or not; and to present informa- 
he mind without 


tion to tl remembering the 
( tions under which alone it can be assimi- 
lated. If the foundations be ill-laid, the su- 
perstructure cannot be solid and ure. The 
t her w have to underprop it when he 
urying it upward ; 1 time will 

1 this process than would have been 


first case, to render it unneces- 
“yhemeter ie 

Sary ; and, alter all, t 
‘ ‘ . 1 
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Here isa man who knows only one book. 
Yes: but he knows it from cover to cover. 
He knows every paragraph and every word in 
it. And what is the consequence of this 
thoroughness? He is able to apply it in all 
sorts of He draws from i 
wisdom for his guidance in cases where you 
ect it to be able to yield light; 
tation or instance from it 
all occasions; he draws an infinite 


circumstances. 


would least ex] 
he has a qu 


hat fits 
tha ils 


variety of arguments from it that its author 
himself could never have contemplated Be 


ware of the man of one book. Here is an- 
other man who has read through a library, 
but has never mastered one subject or one 
book thoroughly. You will find him out di 


| 


rectly. His statements are hazy. exaggerated, 
inaccurate; his quotations are not to be 


trusted ; the arguments which he brings for- 
are misapprehended or erroneously ap 
he cannot bring one part of his knowl 
bear upon another, or, if he can, you 


dge is not to be 
t 


edge to 
find that his supposed knowle 


a 


1! 


trusted. Teachers will do well to remember 
t ‘all is in all,’’ 


not only in teaching each 


subject of instruction, but in teaching their 


The highest class is con 
the character of the work 


schools as a whole. 
tained in the lowest ; 
( » lowest class will affect the charac 


1 } 


ter of the whole of the work done subsequently. 


r , 
< 4 j 


Guardian, England. 


NORMAL SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, PH. D. 
|" is proposed by the editor of Zhe Journal 
to publish a series of papers upon the 
Normal Schools of Pennsylvania; and I have 
prepare the introductory 
article of the These papers, it is 
ill attract considerable attention, 


supposed, wi 
and probably provoke some discussion. It 


been invited to 


series. 


} 
seems proper, therefore, to lay down, in the 
first of the series, some of the general princi 
ples upon which our system of normal schools 
is founded, show the object and character of 
their thus exhibit their 


among the educational institutions otf the 


mission, and 


| 
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may arise will 


|send us back to the correction of the funda- 


| mental principles upon which we have 


Z| 





11] si 





ure and Work of the Normal 
If these are correctly stated, all subs« quent 


Sx he rT y]. 


e, therefore, in this paper to speak | 


been 
1 It is proper to remark that Ishould 


ling. 


buil 


have preferred taking up me special point 
in the Normal School work, as in this article 
I shall be ob ged to I | t ideas, and even 
lans i , that I hay | m\ eports 
and other dis ussions; but it-seemed to me 


that sucl 1 paper Ww i without 
any organic relation to ries, and that the 
introductory article n presenta- 
tion of general principle 1 the light of which 
what follows may be judged. Ist present 
an outline of the work the Normal Schools 
of the State under ti four heads: The 
Courses of Study; 7 holastic Course ; 


Practice 


ey Cor S17 ' A Normal 
| School, as the term d in the United 
| otates and er count , Is a school estab- 
lished for the training of teachers. Its aims 
are specific and prof il, and it thus dif- 
fers from the s minary 1 co ve, The 
O j ct of th itter » ceneral 
culture of the mind, ar t] mparting of a 
liberal edi } I] t the Normal 
School is culture and g, not for them- 
selves alone, but for t] rpose of applying 
thes 5 ) { of othets, 
Such a cone pt yn nd functions 
of a Normal S and de- 
termi1n¢ t nat val ition, its 
course of study, and its methods of teaching. 
[he cour of qd e methods of 
teaching in the Normal School must be specif- 
ically adapted to the tr ng of teachers, 
and are to be test y their efficiency in 
curing this 1 t tea r’s first duty 
is tot 1 tl n 5 5 hence a 
teacher must be f r with t nature of 
the human mind. H cond duty is to 
furnish the minds of his pupils with the facts 
and principles of t different branches of 
knowledge he 1 e be familiar 
with the various brancl f knowledge. He 
must know how to transfer this knowledge in 
his own mind to the 1 ls of his pupils, and 
to wake the dormant { ties of their minds 
into a rmal growtl 1 activity ; hence he 
must understand the 1 re of instruction and 
culture he qualificat f a teacher must 
herefore embrace t tr. A knowl- 





i yn may rest intelligently on the prin 
ciples herein set forth; if the essential char 
acteristics of these schools are not properly 





lge of the nature of t Vind; 2. A knowl- 
edge ot the Bran }; ) he t ight ; ? A 


. Y 
knowledge of the A/¢// f cultivating mind 
ind imparting know rh three con 
ditions in the qualification of a teacher may 
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be embraced under the two distinct heads, as | true theory of normal school instruction, ex- 
follows : | perience has proved the present necessity of 
1. A knowledge of the nature of the being | such a scholastic course; and the normal 
to be educated and of the branches of study | schools of the country to-day, almost if not 
to be taught. | entirely without exception, have provided for 
2. A knowledge of the principles and | the scholastic training of their pupils. 
methods by which man may be educated and| Such a course, however, in my opinion, is 
knowledge may be taught. | not only a present practical necessity, but an 
A Normal School, it is thus seen, must, for| essential part of the true theory of normal 
the full qualification of teachers, embrace two | school education. The instruction required 
distinct courses of study ; one in which the] by teachers in the branches is in many re- 


nature of man and of knowledge are made | spects different from that which is obtained 
the object of study; the other in which the] at our academies and colleges, and perhaps 
laws and methods of developing the powers | different from that which a correct theory of 
of man and imparting knowledge to his mind | these institutions would indicate as best suited 
are considered. ‘lhese two courses are prop- | to the interests of their pupils. Without ar- 
erly distinguished as the Schv/astic Course | guing the question, for it is a debatable one, 
and the Professional Course. We shall speak | 1 shall endeavor to point out some of the 
of the nature and necessity of each of theSe | pecuiiarities of the scholastic instruction of a 
two courses. Normal School in which it differs if not in 
THE ScuoLastic Course.—The teacher} kind at least in design from that of other 
must possess knowledge in order to impart it | educational institutions, 
to others; he cannot teach what he does not I'he instruction of a Normal School must be 
know. He also needs to have his own| unusually thorough. A teacher should not 
powers cultivated for the power it gives him| be merely a student of, but a master in, the 
to think, to originate and modify methods, | branches which he is called upon to teach. 
and to influence and control his pupils. In| ‘Teachers should not have merely a general 
other words, the ideal teacher should be a| knowledge of a subject, but they should 
person with well cultured powers and a lib-| know it completely in «its details. They 
eral education. It is thus apparent that | Should know the different sciences independ- 
thorough scholastic training lies at the foun- | ently of the text-book, so that they can teach 
dation of a teacher’s education. ‘The Normal} them without the text-book; or so that if 
School must therefore require of its pupils a} there were no text-books in the school they 
thorough training in the branches of a scho-| could construct a text-book for themselves. 
lastic course of study [he teacher should be a living text-book in 
This qualification seems to be equivalent | all the h he attempts to teach. 
to that afforded by the academy or college, | Until he knows a subject well enough to 
and it has been a question widely dis ussedl | ly 
whether it should not be obtained at these | prepared to teach it. 
institutions. It was formerly held that the} Such a requirement renders the instruction 
Normal School should not attempt to give this | of a normal school necessarily thorough. No 
scholastic training, but should restrict itself | superficial work should be allowed. All play 
to the work of the professional course ; of things must be pre- 
any attempt to impart instruction in the| vented; every branch should be studied 


branches of knowledge was a departure from | through and through. It is not sufficient that 


| 


bran he S whi 





e 


write a text-book upon it he is not thorough 


that} ing on the surface 


the legitimate function of a Normal School, | the subject be touched with the mental fingers, 
and an infringement upon the domain of} there must be a firm and complete mental 


| 5d 
held, not merely by those who were not in| must be required, even if fewer branches can 
sympathy with normal school work, but also | be studied. It is better that teachers be mas- 
by some of the leading normal school men in | ters of a few branches than that they should 


these other institutions. ‘This opinion was | grasp A standard of scholarship like this 


the country. It has been found, however, in | be smatterers-in many branches. The motto 
the practical working of these schools that | of Normal School education should be, that ¢# 
the young people who presented themselves | 7s defter to know much of a few things than 
for professional instruction were not properly | fo know little of many things. 

prepared in the branches; and the normal! It is a question whether such thoroughness 
schools were thus compelled to introduce a} is desirable in that general course of study 
scholastic department whether they desired | designed to prepare a person for the ordinary 


to do soor not. Whatever, therefore, be the | duties of life. It certainly is not attempted 
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in the other institutions; and it would not 
pay them to drill over and over arithmetic, 
and grammar, and geography, etc., in order 
to give that thoroughness necessary to the 
teacher of these branches. Their aim is to 
give that general culture and familiarity with 


the fundamental principles of science which 


prepare a person for becoming proficient in 
any calling, without affording that proficiency 
In stating this distinction between the scho 


lastic training of a Normal School and other 


institutions, it is not claimed that the Normal 


School always reaches this high standard, but 


that it is the object aimed at in our ideal of | 


such a school 
Not only should the instruction in the Nor 
‘distinguished for thoroughn: 


mal School I 
but the methods of teaching are themselves 
dist nguishe 1 in kind or degree from that ol 


other institutions. A few of these distinc- 
tions will be n rticed. 

First, the branches in the Normal School 
should be studied in their relation to the 


mind of the pupil. ‘There should be contin- | 


ued effort to call the attention of the pupils 
to the relation of the several branches of 
knowledge to the faculties concerned in their 


aequisition and evolution. The object for 
which he is acquiring knowledge is to instruct 


and cultivate the minds of his pupils; and to 
do this intelligently he must know the rela 
tion between the mind and the material used 
in giving it culture and instruction. That 
this object is always fully attained in a Nor 
mal School, it is not asserted; but that such 
is the correct ideal should not be que tioned 

Second, the scholastic instruction in the 


Normal School should be intensely 
n attaining discipline and knowle 


ordinary student cares not so much about the | 


analyti 


l 
Ie th 


road he travels as the end he reaches; but in 
acquiring knowledge to impart to others, we | 
tion, the relation of one fact and truth to| 
" 1 7 | 
another and to the mind, and the order of 
presenting them to the learner. The teacher | 


i < I | 
should be imbued with the analytic spirit of | 
thought so that he may resolve knowledge | 
into its elements, and thus adapt it to th 

mind of the learner. his has been the | 


marked characteristic of every great teacher 
from Socrates to Colburn, and should be t 
prominent aim of all the instruction in th 


i hoo 
Third, the scholastic instruction in the Nor- | 
mal School should also be synthetic. The | 
teacher must not only open the way by analy- 
sis, but he must be able to lead the pupil 
through this route by the steps of synthesis. 
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ples of the sciences to make their instruction 
too theoretical—carried away with the beauty 
of the principles of a study, they naturally 
neglect to give that training in methods 
which gives practical skill in their applica- 
tion. ‘The Normal School must therefore be 
careful to supplement the theoretical side of 
instruction with the practical side, in the pre- 
paration of the teachers of our public schools. 

In thus specifying the characteristics of 
normal instruction, it is not claimed that all 
good teaching does not embrace the elements 
of these methods; but that the Normal 
School in its scholastic course must emphasize 
them, and make them prominent and dis- 
tinctive. They should be so prominently used 
that the teacher trained by means of them 
shall not only acquire the knowledge taught, 
but also be imbued with the spirit of the prin- 
ciple that underlies the method. 

So far as these methods can be introduced 
into other institutions, so far they could pre 
pare pupils to enter the Normal School and 
pass immediately into the professional course. 
At present they do not thus prepare their 
pupils, and it is a question whether it wouid 
not be a disadvantage to them to attempt to 
give this preparation. The college cannot 
afford it, for they must give most of their 
time to the ancient languages and the higher 
branches of science. ‘lhe common schools 
do not do it, and in the nature of things can- 
not do it, and we have no system of academies 
established for such work. ‘The office of the 
private school in giving general culture or fit- 
ting for college in so entirely distinctive that 
it could not meet this demand if it desired to 
do so. ‘These and other considerations make 
a scholastic course in our Normal Schools an 
essential part of the system. 

THE PROFESSIONAL CoursE.—This scholas- 
tic course in the branches must be supple- 
mented by the professional course in teaching 
methods. The professional course is regarded 
as the peculiar and essential feature of the 
Normal School. It is the central idea of the 
institution, that around which everything else 
must revolve and from which it derives form 
and inspiration. ‘To this course everything 
else is preparatory and subordinate. Learn- 
ing to know elsewhere with the incidental 
observation of distinctive methods, the pupil 
enters this course to learn to ¢each. Knowl- 
edge acquired elsewhere is brought here and 
examined, not in the light of the student, but 
in the light of the teacher. The question is 
no longer, How shall I acquire? but, How 
shall I impart? Pupils enter this course to 
learn the laws and methods of culture and in- 
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struction, the relation of the different branches 
of study to the mind, and the method by which 
knowledge should be imparted and the mental 
faculties developed. It is the keystone of the 
arch which gives power and strength and com- 
pleteness to the entire work. 

The Professional course of the Normal School 
includes two distinct departments : the Zheory 
of Teaching and the Practice of Teaching, or 
as we may state in more modern phrase, the 
Science of Teaching and the Art of Teaching. 
The Science of Teaching, as determined by a 
correct view of education, embraces three 
things: 

1. A knowledge of the powers of man and 
how to train them. 

2. A knowledge of the branches of study 
and how to teach them. 

3.. A knowledge of the methods of organ- 
izing and managing a school. 

These three divisions of the science of 
teaching are embraced under the three heads 
of, 1 Methods of Culture; 2. Methods of In- 
struction; and 3. School Economy. Methods 
of Culture as presented in the Normal School 
course embrace three things: 1. The Nature 
of the Mind; 2. The Nature of Culture; 3. 
The Methods of Cultivating each Faculty. 
Methods of Instruction also embrace three 
divisions: 1. The Nature of Knowledge; 2. 
The Nature of Instruction; 3. The Methods 
of Teaching each Branch. School Economy, 
as treated by Dr. Wickersham, includes five 
distinct divisions: 1. School Preparation, 2. 
School Organization, 3. School Employ- 
ments, 4. School Government, 5. School 
Authorities. 

A complete view of the Normal School 
course in the Science of Teaching is presented 
in the following outline: 


1. Nature of Man. 
2. Nature of Culture. 
3. Cultivating each Faculty. 


1. Methods of 


f 
Culture. 
f 
( 


1. Nature of Knowledge. 
2. Nature of Instruction. 
3. ‘leaching each Branch. 


Science 2. Methods of 
of 4 Instruction.) 
Teaching. ; 
1. School Preparation. 
2. School Organization. 
3. School Employments. 
4. School Government. 
5. School Authorities. 


[ 
| ° 


3. School Economy. 


This schedule presents an outline of a 
course of study in the Science of Teaching 
which occupies at least a year and a 
half in our Normal School. In my own 
school the subject of School Economy is taken 
up the latter half of the junior year, and the 
other two branches are begun at the begin- 
ning of the senior year, one running twenty- 
six weeks, and the other occupying the entire 
year ; besides this there is instruction in the 
elements of teaching during and before the 
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first half of the junior year, continuing some- 
times two and three years. The same is 
substantially true of all the schools in the 
State. In some future article it may be pro- 
fable to give a detailed description of the 
course pursued in each one of these branches. 

THE PRACTICE OF TEACHING.—Instruction 
in the science of teaching must be supple- 
mented by the art of teaching. ‘To know 
how to do is one thing ; to be able to do it is 
quite another thing. No matter how thor- 
oughly one may understand the science of 
teaching, it needs actual practice under care- 


ful inspection to attain skill in the art of. 


teaching. 

For this practice, a school of practice, or 
Model School, is a necessity; and such a 
school is an indispensable part of the Penn- 
sylvania system of Normal Schools. ‘This 
school of practice is under the immediate 
supervision of a superintendent who is re- 
garded as a member of the faculty of the 
Normal School. He has entire charge of the 
organization and management of the school, 
under the supervision of the principal of the 
Normal School. He is also aided by one or 
more assistants who are selected with refer- 
ence to special skill in primary instruction. 
The members of the senior class, in connec- 
tion with the superintendent and assistants 
constitute the faculty of tle Model School, 
and sustain very nearly the same relation to 
the superintendent as the members of the 
Normal School faculty do to the principal. 

These student-teachers practice teaching in 
the Model School for one-half a school year, 
hearing from two to three classesaday. The 
work is done while pursuing their studies in 
the Normal School, the programme being so 
arranged that their duties as teachers will not 
conflict with their duties as students. The 
classes are changed with sufficient frequency 
—in some schools every eight weeks—so that 
they may have an opportunity of giving in- 
struction in all the different branches of the 
ordinary common-school course. They are 
held responsible for the discipline of their 
classes in the recitation room, and are also 
frequently entrusted with the management of 
the entire school, to afford them an oppor- 
tunity of practice in the government and con- 
trol of a school. 

This Model School work is, in theory, to 
be governed by two things; the principles of 
the science and the zm’tation of the methods 
observed. The pupils are expected to do 
their work in the light of the principles which 
they have acquired in the theory of teaching. 
They are expected to reduce their theory to 
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practice. Their attention is constantly called 
to the principles which underlie and control 
their work; and they are required to trace 
their practice back to the theory, and show 
how it grows out of it. In connection with 
this, and before they begin to teach a class, 
they are expected to visit the classes of the 
superintendent and assistant teachers of the 
model school, to observe carefully their meth- 
ods, and then endeavor to imitate what may 
be approved in the work observed. The 
motto of the model school work is thus,— 
Theory, Imitation, and Practice. 

This work of the student-teachers is under 
the constant supervision of the superintend- 
ent of the Model School and his assistants. 
They visit their classes daily, observe their 
methods of management and instruction, and 
often take charge of the class of the student 
and show how the subject should be taught. 
Notes are also taken and advice given pri- 
vately to the student-teacher as it may be 
needed. ‘The superintendent meets his fac- 
ulty once a week, formally discussing their 
work, and considering in detail the progress 
and deportment of the pupil of the Model 
School. 

The work is also under the general super- 
vision of the principal of the Normal School, 
who spends as much time as can be spared 
from his other duties, at least one day of the 
week, in a critical examination of the work 
of the student-teachers. On the evening of 
the day of visitation, he meets the class and 
reviews their work in detail, pointing out the 
errors of matter, method, personal manner, 
etc., that he may have observed, commend- 
ing what is right, and suggesting improve- 
ments in that which is wrong—statements of 
the methods used and the principles upon 
which they rest are required, to see that there 
is a clear conception of them, and that the 
principles and methods discussed in the 
theory of teaching are properly applied in 
the practice of teaching. 

PROFESSIONAL INSPIRATION.—Besides this 
instruction in principles and methods and 
this practice in the model school, Normal 
School instruction aims to inspire its pupils 
with a love for their profession. The claims 
of teaching to a science and an art are made 
prominent, its intrinsic excellence as com- 
pared with other avocations is set forth, and 
its vital importance to the individual, to so- 
ciety and the state, is demonstrated. There 
should be a constant effort to fill the minds 
of the pupils with an enthusiastic love of 
teaching, and to inspire their hearts with that 
spirit of consecration that will send them forth 
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as missionaries in the great work of popular 
education. In this the Normal School is ac- 
complishing its most important mission ; for 
without this spirit of consecration to the 
work in this country where teaching is so 
poorly remunerated and other avocations 
present so many attractions, much of the 
work would be fruitless; while with it the 
large majority of pupils will go forth with a 
power that must result in the gradual uplifting 
of the system and the establishing of it in the 
popular mind as one of the dearest interests 
of society and the state. 

We have thus stated, in general terms, the 
nature of the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania, 
and their course of culture and _ training. 
These schools may differ in details, but they 
all, we believe, substantially conform to the 
statement which we have presented. Having 
these general features before us, we are pre- 
pared to discuss the details of the system, to 
point out defects, make suggestions for im- 
provements, and compare the actual achieve- 
ments of the schools with what is properly 
expected of them. 





LATIN ELEMENT IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 





THOS. J. CHAPMAN, A. M. 





‘HE English language is largely made up 
‘| from the Latin. About three-tenths of 
the words in our vocabulary are from that 
source. ‘This strong infusion of Latin may be 
attributed to several different agencies work- 
ing at various times. ‘The first of these was 
the subjugation of Britain, beginning with the 
invasion by Julius Caesar. During the three 
years, commencing with the year 58 B. C., he 
had carried on his brilliant campaigns in Gaul, 
and had reduced that vast country to subjec- 
tion to Rome. By the year 55 B.C., he had 
brought up his victories to the Atlantic coast, 
and there learned that there were other 
worlds to conquer in the islands of the sea. 
The first authentic account that we have of 
Britain is in the Commentaries of Cesar. 
The island, however, had been known to the 
people of the East countries before the times 
of Cesar, though it existed in most men’s 
minds as a dim, misty, mythical region—the 
ultima Thule, the end of the world. Pytheas, 
a Greek writer and geographer 400 years be- 
fore Christ, claims to have visited Britain, 
and says of it: ‘‘I have traversed Britain 
wherever it is accessible. It is neither land 
nor sea nor air separately, but a certain con- 
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cretion of them all, like sea blubber, in which 
the land and sea and all things are suspended, 
It is, as it were, the boundary of all things, 
being neither passable by traveling nor by 
sailing. I have myself seen the resemblance 
of this blubber, but have described the rest 
by hearsay.’’ Better notions of the islands 
prevailed at the time of Czesar, yet very little 
was actually known about it to the Romans, 

In the latter part of August, 55 B. C., 
Ceesar sailed from near what is now Calais, in 
France, with two legions, or 10,000 troops, 
eighty transport vessels, and a number of 
ships of war, and landed on what he calls 
‘‘aperto ac plano littore’—an open and 
level shore, believed to be the open beach 
near the town of Deal, in the county of 
Kent. ‘The natives gallantly resisted his 
landing, but after a stubborn contest, the 
Romans made good their footing, and the 
barbarians were driven away. Owing to the 
lateness of the season, however, he did not 
at that time push the invasion of the is!and, 
and after a stay of three weeks he returned 
to the continent. In the May following, he 
sailed again for the island with an army of 
25,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, in a fleet 
of more than 800 vessels. and landed at the 
same place as the year before. His landing 
was unopposed ; the inhabitants, alarmed by 
the greatness of his fleet, had abandoned the 
coast and retired to the higher grounds. 
Ceesar penetrated the country to the distance 
of some twelve miles, and came upon the 
enemy in a place which, he says, was well 
fortified by nature and art. ‘They immedi- 
ately came to blows; and this was the first of 
a long series of skirmishes and battles, in 
which the Romans had almost and uniformly 
the advantage. But the Britons were a brave 
enemy, and at the end of four months, Cesar 
had been able to accomplish but compara- 
tively little. He had succeeded in carrying his 
work as far as to the territories of Cassivellau- 
nus, on the river Thames, about eighty miles 
from the point where he had landed. He 
had found a people savage it is true, but by 
no means a race of savages; they possessed 
and enjoyed many of the arts and advantages 
of civilized life. They fought the legions of 
Cesar with weapons of iron and brass, and 
with chariots armed with iron teeth; they 
dwelt in houses, of which, we are informed, 
they had an immense number; they coined 
money of metal; they had flocks and herds 
in abundance ; they had asystem of religion, 
of which the Druids were the priests. Though 
Cesar did not conquer any great portion of 





the country, he was the first to extend the 
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Roman arms in that direction, and levied an | tion of their foreign masters they had become 


annual tribute upon the island. 

Nearly one hundred years later, Ostorius, 
under Claudius, invaded the country, and 
after a long struggle, defeated the celebrated 
Caractacus, king of the Silures, in Britain, 
and led him prisoner to Rome. Some years 
still later, about A. D. 75, Agricola, under 
Vespasian, was appointed governor of Britain. 
He pursued towards the country a wise and 
generous policy ; and carried his attempts at 
subjugating the island as far north as the 
Frith of Tay, and erected achain of fortresses 
from the Clyde to the Frith of Forth. About 
A. D. 200, the Emperor Severus passed over 
into Britain, determined to secure the Roman 
province against irruptions from the Caledo- 
nians and other barbarous tribes who dwelt 
among the Grampian hills. The Emperor 
Hadrian, nearly one hundred years before, 
had built a wall from the mouth of the Tyne 
to Solway Frith, for the same purpose. Seve- 
rus found this a work of great difficulty and 
labor, as it was necessary to cut down forests, 
level mountains, build bridges, and con- 
struct roads through fens and marshes. In 
the midst of his plans and labors he was over- 
taken by illness, and died at York, A. D. 
211. Rome continued her hold upon Britain 
until the year 476, when the last of the 
legions were withdrawn by Valentinian to 
fight against the Huns, who were sweeping 
down upon theempire. The legions of Rome 
never returned to Britain. 

It is not thought that this long tenure of 
the island by the Romans left any very 
marked impression upon the language of the 
people. It was a mere military occupation ;- 
and when they left the island, almost every 
trace of their presence was soon effaced. 
Agricola, it is true, had prevailed upon the 
higher classes of the people to assume the Ro- 
man habit in dress,and to have their children 
taught the Latin language ; but the great mass 
of the people had affiliated but little with the 
Romans, and their speech was perhaps never 
very largely affected by them. Whatever im- 
press may have been made upon the language, 
was soon almost entirely swept away in the 
cataclysm that followed. A few words in 
caster or chester, from the Latin castra, ‘‘a 
camp,’’ as Doncaster, Manchester, etc., are 
relics of that early Roman occupation, handed 
down through fifty generations. 

The early Britons, as we have seen, were 
originally a brave and warlike people. They 
gallantly met the legions of Czesar, and 
bravely contested the ground foot by foot 
with his successors; but by the long domina- 








thoroughly enervated and helpless; so that 
when the Romans withdrew their protection 
they were left to the mercy of their rude 
neighbors of the north. These are known in 
history as the Scots and Picts. Who they 
were is not exactly known. The most prob- 
able opinion is that they were two tribes of 
the native Britons, who at different times had 
fled from the dominion of the Romans, 
“choosing,” as an historian remarks, “liberty 
and barren mountains rather than fertile 
plains and slavery.’’ No sooner had the Ro- 
mans withdrawn from the island than these 
tribes, breaking through the defenses that had 
been erected by Agricola and Severus, poured 
into the peaceful valleys and villages of the 
south, carrying fire, and sword, and terror 
wherever they went. Against these invaders 
the unhappy Britons invited over the Angles 
and Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the 
north-western parts of the continent. They 
came; but under their leaders, the famous 
Hengist and Horsa, like the hawk in the old 
fable, that was invited by the frightened doves 
to protect them from the kite, they turned in 
and devoured more of them in one day than 
their former enemy had done in a long time. 
The Anglo-Saxons took almost entire posses- 
sion of the island, and long ruled it as witha 
rod of iron. ‘* They rather exterminated,” 
says Russell, ‘‘than subdued the people.” 
Their tenure differed from that of the Romans 
in this important respect, that it was not a 
mere military occupation. ‘They came as 
colonists; they came to stay; and they 
crowded out the original inhabitants, and 
supplanted their speech by a process analo- 
gous, as Prof. Hart points out, to that by 
which the original inhabitants and language 
of America have been compelled to give way 
to another race and a different speech. In 
the present English language are to be found 
scarcely any more traces of the early language 
of Britain, than are to be found traces of the 
Indian languages in the English spoken in 
America to-day. 

The next point of contact of Rome with 
Britain was of a more peaceful character. It 
was on the side of religion. ‘The Britons, at 
a very early period in our era, had been con- 
verted to Christianity; whether by St. Paul, 
Joseph of Arimathea, or by other early mis- 
sionaries, isa disputed point. But the Saxons, 
who had invaded and taken charge of the 
islands, were pagans; and in the year 596, 
Pope Gregory sent Augustine to preach the 
Gospel to them. ‘Augustine the monk,” 
says an old historian, ‘‘ was a tall, slender, 
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lean man in person; as to his faculties, he 
was like one of the Pharisees mentioned in 
the Scriptures, and had a haughty and arro- 
gant appearance.”” He seems, at all events, 
to have been a man of great energy of charac- 
ter, and of devotion to his work, and the re- 
sult of his labors was the speedy and thorough 
conversion of Britain to the religion of Rome. 
Augustine was made archbishop of Britain, 
and Italian monks and priests monopolized 
the Church. ‘Thus Britain came again under 
Roman influence, and the sturdy Anglo- 
Saxon speech of the people became impreg- 
nated with words from the Latin; chiefly, 
however, terms relating to religion and eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

The Anglo-Saxon rule continued for some 
six hundred years. For many years towards 
the close of their long domination, they had 
almost constant troubles with the Danes, 
another tribe of Northmen, who made fre- 
quent descents upon the island, and who 
finally, under Canute, in to17, obtained the 
ascendency in Britain. The government was 
held with varying fortunes by the Saxons and 
the Danes until the memorable year 1066, 
when by the bloody battle of Hastings and 
the defeat of the gallant Harold, it passed 
into the hands of William of Normandy, 
usually called the Conqueror. ‘This was the 
most important event of modern times; not 
only as it affected the fortunes of the little 
island where it took place, but as it affected 
civilization itself, in bringing into existence 
a new language and a new people, whose in- 
fluence has been more wide-spread and more 
deeply marked than any other in the annals 
of history. 

The language of the Normans, now known 
as the Norman-French, was a mixed dialect, 
composed of the original Gallic language of 
the country and the Latin language of the 
early conquerors. It thus contained a large 
number of words of Latin origin, though 
changed and corrupted, as we find them now 
in the Romance languages. This mongrel 
speech was now introduced into England, 
and became the language of the Court and of 
the upper circles. Every effort was made to 
foist it upon the people, to the exclusion of 
the Anglo-Saxon. All the laws were written 
in the Norman-French; all judicial proceed- 
ings were conducted in that language; no 
legal document, no contract, no article of 
agreement was binding, unless made in the 
language of the conquerors. Thus a struggle 
began between the two languages, which con- 
tinued for nearly two hundred years. The 
weight of the great mass of the people was 
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on the side of the Anglo-Saxon; the in- 
fluence of the dominant class was in favor of 
the Norman-French. This was a very power- 
ful influence. ‘‘The Conqueror and his 
descendants to the fourth generation,” says 
Macaulay, ‘‘ were not Englishmen; most of 
them were born in France; they spent the 
greater part of their lives in France; their 
ordinary speech was French; almost every 
high office in their gift was filled by a 
Frenchman; every acquisition which they 
made on the Continent estranged them more 
and more from the population of our island.” 
The struggle was long and obstinate. ‘The 
natives were held in a degraded condition, 
and their language was held to degrading 
uses. We catch a glimpse of the condition 
of things during that restless period, in Scott’s 
‘* Tvanhoe.” 

The history of the English nation as such, 
and the history of English language properly, 
date from an event which, as Lord Macaulay 
remarks, has been generally represented by 
her historians as disastrous, but which was 
really a blessing in disguise. ‘This was the 
defeat of King John by Philip of France, in 
the early part of the 13th century, by which 
England lost Normandy and her other con- 
tinental possessions. Forced by this circum- 
stance into the narrow limits of their insular 
dominions, the people of all degrees came to 
regard England as their home, and _them- 
selves as Englishmen. ‘There came about an 
amalgamation of Saxon and Norman, and a 
blending together of those languages that had 
long struggled with each other for the mas- 
tery. As two rivers that have long pursued 
parallel courses, at length unite in one 
broader and grander stream, so did this 
final fusion of the peoples and the tongues 
result in a grander and a nobler tongue than 
either had alone been before. ‘‘ Then,”’ says 
the historian, ‘‘ was formed that language, 
less musical, indeed, than the languages of the 
south, but in force, in richness, in aptitude 
for all the highest purposes of the poet, the 
philosopher, and the orator, inferior to that 
of Greece alone.”’ Such was the origin of the 
English language as we have it to-day; and 
to this Norman-French element is due a great 
part of that Latin infusion which we find in 
the language. 

The Latin element in the English language 
owes its greatest increase, finally, to the re- 
vival of learning. This began a little earlier 
than the Reformation. ‘‘The Reformation,” 
says Dr. Trench, ‘‘indeed had a scholarly, 
we might say a scholastic, as well as a popu- 
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revival interest in classical learning, and you 
will not wonder that a stream of Latin, now 
longer than ever, began to flow into our lan 

guage.” ‘This stream has never yet ceased to 
flow, and the consequence is, as we have 
seen, that not less than thirty per cent. of 
our English language is of Latin origin. 
But this foreign element has had no effect 
upon the grammatical construction of the 
language. That remains intact. ‘* Not a 
single drop of foreign blood,” says Max 
Miiller, ‘‘ has entered into the organic system 
of the English language. ‘The grammar, the 
blood and soul of the language, is as pure 
and unmixed in English as spoken in the 
British Isles, as it was when spoken on the 
shores of the German Ocean by the Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes of the continent.” Dr. 
Trench remarks, ‘“The Anglo-Saxon is not so 
much one element of the English language, 
asthe basis of it. All the joints, the whole 
articulation, the sinews and ligaments, the 
great body of articles, pronouns, conjunc- 
tions, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, 
all smaller words which serve to knit together 
and bind the larger into sentences, these, not 
to speak of the grammatical structure, are 
Saxon. The Latin may contribute its tale of 
bricks, yea, of goodly stones, hewn and_pol- 
ished, to the spiritual building ; but the mor- 
tar, with all which binds the different parts of 
it together, and constitutes them a house, is 
Saxon throughout.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS.* 





HERE has been much said of late about 

the expediency and justice of continuing 
the public high school. Whatever our wishes 
or convictions may be, we can not deny that 
avery formidable opposition to this part of 
our common-school system has been awak- 
ened. The subject is one of serious conse- 
quence, and deserves all, and more than all, 
the attention it has received. 

But at the other extreme of our system of 
state instruction is a school which, though of 
much less pretension, is of even more vital 
concern. I mean the country school. ‘The 
advanced education of a few is second only 
to the elementary education of all; but it is 
second to that. The country school is the 
school of the people. For every pupil in the 


*A paper read by Pres. W! H. Scott, of the Ohio 
University, at the last session of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association. Pennsylvania is in advance of Ohio. 
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high school there are twenty in the country 
school; and among the latter are most of 
those who within the next few years will be 
pursuing a scholastic career in our colleges, 
and most of those who are destined by native 
force of character to create the great fortunes 
and to wield the potential influences of the 
next generation. 

The existence of the country school, it is 
true, is not like that of the high school, op- 
posed and threatened. The few voices of 
hostility against it are almost too faint to be 
heard, and so strongly is it intrenched in the 
opinions and affections of the people that the 
most violent assaults could not endanger it. 








Yet it isin danger. It shares the dangers of 
every accepted institution—the danger that 
the purpose which gave it birth and the spirit 
| which at first breathed of a vigorous life, will 
| degenerate into dead mechanical force and 
'unmeaning routine. While the existence of 
the country school is fostered, its usefulness 
is much neglected. Atrophy has set in, and 
unless some effective remedy be found, the 
day is not distant when we shall be left with 
an emaciated form whose vitality is wasted 
away, and whose certain end is death. 

I desire not to be understood that the 
country school is in every respect declining. 
In outward accommodations and appliances 
it has made decided progress. As it now is, 
it possesses many points of excellence, it is 
doing a work of great value, and the loss of 
it would be anirreparable loss. But in meth- 
ods, in spirit, and in results, is it any better 
than it was athird of a century ago? In 
teaching what we call the common branches, 
is it not Jess efficient than it was—certainly 
far less efficient than it ought to be? 

The prime source of difficulty is to be 
found in the imperfect character and qualifi- 
cations of the teacher. The great body of 
the teachers are young. ‘They have had little 
experience of life and still less as teachers. 
They have received no special instruction or 
training for their work, and their knowledge 
of the subjects to be taught is barely suffi- 
cient to enable them to obtain an examiners’ 
certificate. 

It is a worse feature of the case that so few 
of these teachers improve as they should. 
They learn something perforce. But most of 
them abandon the work before they have time 
to learn much; and those who continue in it, 
with a rare exception, do not intelligently 
aim to improve. They do not resort to study 
or experiment in order to gain skill and 
power. 

The reason for this lack of improvement is, 
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in many cases, that they do not know how to 
improve themselves. 
iness of teaching are crude ard unshapen, 
and they have no high standards, no greatly- 
successful examples before them. In many 
other cases, the reason is that they do not 
care to improve. 


to meet that demand. All they desire<is to 
get through their work with the least possible 
trouble and without positive disgrace. 

The remedies for these deficiencies of the | 
teacher are easy to name and ought to be | 
easy also to apply; but for that, perhaps, | 
we must wait for a more enlightened public 
sentiment. 

First of all, there ought to be a broader 
standard of qualification for admission to the | 
office of teacher. I do not say a higher 
standard,—though that too is necessary,— | 
but a broader stagndard,—one that will include 
qualifications which are now almost, if not | 
entirely, disregarded. Among such qualifi- | 
cations are industry, tact, sympathy, earnest- 
ness. clearness of perception, firmness of de- 
cision, and above all, strict conscientiousness, 
And then, as these qualifications should be 
required, means should be employed to de- 
velop them. I need not repeat what has 
already been said more than once during the 
sessions of this Association, respecting the 
importance of establishing real and thorough | 
Normal Schools. What I want especially to | 
say is that normal schools, institutes, and | 
teachers’ literature should abound with in- 
formation on principles and methods, and 
should glow with inspiration and quickening 
power. They should communicate light, ele- 
vation of aim, and enthusiasm, and in doing 
this they would render the very highest service 
to teacher and State. 

But the chief requirement is a frequent and 
rigid Inspection of the Schools. The teacher | 
should know that his work will be tested, and 
that he is answerable, in a definite and tangi- 
ble form, for the manner in which he does it. 
This is the indispensable condition of im- 
provement. The character of the inspection 
will go far to determine the character of the 
school; and without it, qualification and op- 
portunity will avail Jittle. But if the teacher 
is continually conscious that the eye of a 
superior is upon him and that he is to be 
judged by results, it will give new zeal and 
energy to all that he does 

The State is not radical enough in its 
methods to obtain good teachers. ‘This is 
the vital point. . Buildings, books, money, 
fame, are in vain without the qualified, faith- 
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'ful, efficient teacher. Yet the means for 
securing this sive gua non are gravely defect. 
ive. The most essential things needed are 
not looked for, and no way has been adopted 
for ascertaining whether they exist or not. 
To execute such a plan as the one here 
proposed, it will be necessary that the exam- 
iners of teachers should be capable of dis. 
cerning and appreciating the higher elements 
They must be persons 
not merely of general intelligence, but per: 
sons who have studied and practiced the 
profession of teaching. It will also be neces. 
sary that they should visit the schools, and 


'should become thoroughly acquainted with 


the actual work of each teacher. They should 
also consult with directors and parents about 
the wants of the schools and the success of 
the teachers. ‘These ends can be secured in 
no other way so well, perhaps, as in that 
which has already been so often and s0 
earnestly advocated, and which, in other 
States, has been so generally adopted,—a 
system of county supervision. But it must 
be supervision under such conditions as will 
secure competent and earnest superintendents, 

But all the deficiencies of the country 
school can not be justly attributed to the 
teacher. No matter how well qualified he 
may be, the circumstances under which he 
works are such as to render the highest eff- 
ciency impossible. Among these circum. 
stances is the pressure that has in many places 
been brought to bear on the sub-district 
school for the admission of advanced studies. 
Algebra, physiology, physical geography, 
physics, history, and others, have presented 
themselves one after another, claiming a 
place by the side of arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar. And they have not come 
altogether in vain. Their claim is often con- 
The importance of these subjects can 
not be questioned. It is desirable that every 
person should be made familiar with them. 
But the sub-district school, as it now exists, 
is not the place to teach them. If the 
teacher is faithful in the other work required 
of him, he has no time, and cannot possibly 
find time, to hear daily recitations in these 
studies. The most important part of his 
business is the intelligent and thorough in- 
struction of the younger children. But when 
advanced classes are admitted, the teacher, 
finding them more interesting, easily per- 
suades himself that they have superior claims 
on his time and attention. As a conse- 
quence, the primary classes are neglected, 
the work which should receive the most stu- 
dious and earnest effort is performed hastily 
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and carelessly. Something of the higher 
branches of knowledge may be taught, but it 
should be done orally, and only as a means 
of breaking the monotony of regular work. 

A radical difficulty which nearly every 
country school teacher has to encounter, is 
the want of continuity in the system to which 
he belongs. He remains in one school but 
a few months, and, by the time he has be- 
come fairly acquainted with its pupils and 
patrons, and has acquired a tolerable mastery 
of the situation, he must begin to search for 
some new engagement, and this school falls 
into other hands. When the new teacher ar- 
rives, he finds that nothing has been carried 
forward from the labors of his predecessor. 
He has no authoritative information of what 
the pupils have undertaken or accomplished— 
nothing to guide him in the onerous and 
important business of organizing the school. 
Any adaptation, therefore, to what has al- 
ready been done, or any rational continuation 
of it, is of course impossible. He must begin 
anew; and at the end of the term, his organ- 
ization, methods, results, will, in turn, be lost 
to view, and his successor will begin under 
the same grave but needless disadvantages. 
For these evils I have no universal panacea 
torecommend. Iam not able to pronounce 
any potent word or to work any magical 
charm by which they can be exorcised. For 
all that I can see, it will be necessary to 
adopt here those means which experience has 
proved to be efficient elsewhere. For all that 
Ican see, effort and skill, patience and time, 
will be necessary to accomplish this reform, 
as they have been for all other reforms. 

As helps toward the discovery of some 
means for removing these difficulties, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are submitted : 

1, Let a maximum of work be fixed for the sub-dis- 
trict school. ‘The adoption of a judicious standard, 
restricting the range of studies within proper limits, 
would insure time for doing well what ought to be 
done. It would at the same time presenta definite 
object toward which both teacher and pupil might di- 
tect their effurts; and this is a primary condition of 
success, both in teachtng and in study. 

2. Let examinations be required at the close of 
each term, thuse above a certain grade to be at least 
partly written. 

3. Let the teacher be required, after the close of his 
school, to place these examination papers and a copy 
of Lis class lists, containing the names of all the pu- 
pils who recited in each class, with the length of time 
each pupil was a member of the class, the subject pur- 
sued, and the text-book used, the amount of work 
done, and his estimate of the proficiency of each pupil, 
in the hands of the clerk of the sub-district. Sugges- 
tions and remarks might often be added to the report 
with great advantage. Compliance with this require- 
ment should be a condition of drawing his pay. 
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] 4. Let the next teacher be required, before opening 
‘and organizing the school, to examine the class-lists 
made out by his predecessor, and the examination 
papers of the pupils. Thus he will have a knowledge 
of facts, the actual work of the pupil, and the judg- 
ment of a teacher, as a basis on which to begin his 
own work. 

To carry out most of the suggestions made 
in this paper, would require legislation. But 
the beginning and the efficiency of all at- 
tempts at school reform must be sought in an 
awakened public sentiment. In this the 
commen school originated, and by this it 
must be perpetuated and improved. 

But the awakening of public sentiment 
depends on the enlightened educators of the 
State. That it should begin with parents, 
the patrons of the schocls, is hopeless. As 
well might it be expected of the children 
themselves. ‘These parents are engaged in 
manual toil, Many of them have little care 
whether their children obtain even the poor 
education which the schools now afford. 
Almost all of them are destitute of knowledge 
respecting school methods, and have no con- 
ceptions of a better school than the one 
taught in their own district. No more can it 
be expected that a better sentiment should 
originate with the local school authorities. 
School directors seldom know more of what 
constitutes a good school or of what is neces- 
sary to improve one, than parents in general. 
Their aims usually are to obtain a teacher at 
the lowest possible wages, and to obtain the 
best teacher, judged by the popular voice, 
that will serve at this lowest rate of wages. 
These men are capable of higher views and 
susceptible to better influences. Most par- 
ents, also, may be aroused to greater interest 
in the welfare and success of their schools. 
But the impulse must originate somewhere ; 
and it must originate with those who know 
and feel the importance of education, and 
of making education the very best that it can 
be made. Have not we been derelict in at- 
tention and duty to this humbler department 
of the profession? Have we encouraged and 
fostered it as we should have done? Have 
we tried to fill its teachers with the ambitions 
and enthusiasms, and to secure to its schools 
the power of system and supervision which 
we regard as so essential to our own success ? 
I rejoice to learn since I came here that some- 
thing is to be attempted ; and I trust that the 
effort will not flag till its end is accomplished. 

To those here who have at heart the edu- 
cation and welfare of man, there comes up 
to-day from the unpretending school-houses 
in every part of Ohio, a voice of humble but 





earnest appeal. It is the cry of young souls 
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for light, for opportunity, for power. Let 
such a response go back as shall inspire the 
humblest school and the humblest heart to 
strive for a nobler standard of knowledge 
and training. Let it bea response intelligent 
and practical, as well as earnest, prescribing 
means and modes, and placing the feet of 
parent and teacher and pupil in the path toa 
far greater and more satisfying success. 
Central School Fournal. 
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TRUE NOBILITY. 

JAMES M. BAILEY. 


T was conceded by all who heard it that Miss 

Woodby’s essay was an excellent production, and 
at the graduation exercises there were a great many 
listeners—attentive listeners, too, with the power of 
discrimination in such matters. Miss Woodby hon- 
estly earned the credit. In preparing the essay she 
had worked conscientiously and hard, and under dif- 
ficulties the public could not have appreciated. 

Fortunately we are in possession of the facts in 
this connection that we now propose to lay before 
our readers, that they may judge for themselves of 
the number of thorns which not only lay in Miss 
Woodby’s road, but which beset every path to true 
excellence. 

Miss Woodby having devoted a week to revolving 
over in her mind the variety of subjects presenting 
themselves, with a view to the selection of a suitable 
topic, chose under the head of moral improvement. 
On a Monday morning she resolved to begin the 
work that day, as soon as she reached home from 
school. The title selected was “True Nobility.” 
Having a few minutes to spare at noon, she got out 
the paper, and wrote down the head, with some 
pretty flourishes beneath it. It was an unpropitious 
day for the beginning, being washing-day, and the 
house in consequent disorder attendant thereon. 
The washer-woman’s child, never at the best a 
rugged child, was to-day suffering from the exces- 
sive heat, and its little body was broken out with 
blotches, and its little voice piped forth in pitiful 
protest. The washer-woman herself was more or 
less influenced by the suffering of her child and the 
effect of the heat upon her own body. She was a 
noble litthe woman, with a thin face from which had 
apparently been wrung every hopeful expectation, as 
though it had passed through a great moral wringer, 
and had come out in a condition most complimentary 
to the thoroughness of the process. It was a waiting 
face, with the shadow of a cross resting constantly 
upon it. 

The crying of the child was a decided annoyance, 
especially to one striving to get her mind into an 
even frame for thought. To Miss Woodby the 
sounds were irritating. She said to her mother: 

** What on earth is the matter with that imp to- 
day ?” 

Her mother, having her own hands full, vouch 
safed no explanation, 

“T declare,” she ejaculated a moment later, “ if I 
had a brat like that I would choke it.” 

And she hurried away to school, to get out of the 
sound of the noise, leaving her mother to attend to 
the dinner dishes. 
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In the afternoon she brought out her paper, found 
a cool place at an open window for her desk, and 
began: 

TRUE NOBILITY. 

“There is the nobility of blood and the nobility of 
life. ‘The former is but an accident of birth; the latte 
is the result of development. The former is but for the 
few ; the latter is for the many. ‘True nobility is a lig 
nobly lived. It comes neither from birth nor from cip. 
cumstances, It springs alone from the heart. Money 
cannot purchase it; education cannot bring it; talent 
will not produce It. It is a treasure which every ma 
may possess, and yet its price is above rubies,” 

At this juncture Miss Woodby was obliged to take 
a long pause to re-arrange her thoughts; and while 
thus engaged, her little brother appeared at the door, 
Miss Woodby looked up impatiently. 

* Don't come in here,’’ she commanded. 

“ But I want my hat.” 

“Well, get it and leave at once.’ 

‘You needn’t be so cross,” he said. 

“If you don’t leave at once, I’ll make you.” 

He got his hat with all the speed possible, but on 
leaving had the satisfaction of screaming out: Mea 
thing!’ And slamming the door with all his might 
It was fully fifteen minutes before Miss Woodby was 
sufficiently composed to renew her work. Then she 
wrole : 


? 


‘It is a jewel whose lustre grows brighter with every 
day of its use. It is a possession that time cannot 
wear—that misfortune cannot diminish—that no combi- 
nation of circumstances can rob us of. ‘The hardest 
battle is the fight against self. ‘lhe grandest victoryis 
the triumph over self. ‘here can be no true education 
where self-denial is not accomplished. Selt degrades-" 

Just here Miss Woodby’s mother came to the room 
to tell her to put away her clothes that had just been 
ironed, 

**] can’t bother about that now,” said Miss Woodby, 

« But they are in my way.” 

** Gracious ! how can | write or do anything, if I've 
got to be jumping up every minute ?”’ demanded the 
young authoress in a tone of very proper resentment, 

Mrs. Woodby withdrew her tired body, and went 
back to her work with a sigh. 

** | don’t see what makes ma act so contrary,” mu 
mured Miss Woodby to herself. ‘She could hare 
put away those things herself, if she cared to be ayy 
way accommodating.’’? ‘Thenshe bent her mind agai 
to the task of composition. Betore she could getia 
order to commit matter to the page, tea was announced, 
Alter tea her mother asked her to clear the table and 
wash the dishes, but she had to think, and could mt 
do this. She inquired, with considerable reason, if 
she was expected to do everything on earth and ge 
an essay ready, too? She went out and sat under 
tree until the table was cleared, and then she brought 
out her manuscript and continued ; 

‘‘Self deadens the better instincts, aud makes him 
who yields thereto a torture to himself and a burden 
those about him. ‘I'rue nobility is to care for others, 0 
give up seif, to lose your own will in the will of thos 
depending upon you. He who is without self, willl 
patient in trouble, calm in trial, trusting in adversity, 


temperate in prosperity. His heart is ever open to tt 
cry of the burdened—ahis hand ever ready to minister 
the afflicted. No thought of himself, no care for 


own advancement, Is ever allowed to stand in the wa 

7 " Se th 

of others. ‘In honor preferring one another, 1s the 
motto of his life, the guide to every act." 

At this juncture the baby sister of Miss Woodby 

climbed upon a chair at the table to see what she wé 
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doing. The child was afflicted by the heat, she had 
no amusement and no company, and she climbed up 
to see what was going on. ‘The white paper and mov- 
ing pen interested her. More than that, they absorbed 
her very soul. 

«Oh!’? she exclaimed in a paroxysm of excitement. 

«What are you doing up here?” explosively cried 
Miss Woodby. ‘Get down from that table this in- 
stant and take yourself out of sight.” 

The great round eyes filled with tears, and the lip 
of the girl baby trembled. 

Miss Woodby could have cried with vexation. 

«« What, for pity’s sake, can ma be thinking of to let 
you come here to bother the life out of me? Go away 
this minute, or I’ll slap you.” 

The child scrambled down and toddled away to find 
her mother, crying aloud with the pain of disappoint- 
ment. The mother being out on the front stoop to 
catch a breath of fresh air, heard the cry and hurried 
to meet and comfort the child. In her wearied lap 
she took the baby, and listened to its story, and kissed 
it back to a quiet, broken only by occasional half- 
suppressed sobs from its quivering lips. 

Miss Woodby, being left uninterrupted, started her 
»pen— 

“No storm can reach him, He stands immovable be- 
fore every onslaught of the world. ‘True to himself, true 
to his God, true to every prompting of duty, his inner 
life is like the mountain lake in the sunshine of a mid- 
summer day—reflecting within its pure unruffled bosom 
the bright heaven above.” 

This was avery fine passage,and Miss Woodby was 
nearly an hour perfecting it, including the interruption 
of getting a light, as her mother was not present to do 
it for her. She was reading this paragraph over for 
the fourth time, with abounding satisfaction, when her 
brother, with a neighboring boy, came “ trooping”’ in, 
He brought in the other boy to show him a book that 
haa been given him He approached the table with 
the enthusiasm peculiar to youth, and with noisy hos- 
pitality observed : 

“Bring up a chair, Bill, an’ look at the pictures.” 

“Charley!” exclaimed his sister, almost paralyzed 
by the audacity of this movement, “‘ don’t you see I’m 
writing ?” 

“What of that?” he surlily demanded; “I ain’t 
a-touching you, am I ?” 

“But you bother me, and I won’t stand it, 
you just take your book away.” 

This was very pleasant for “ Bill,” who had come 
in to spend the evening and improve his mind, 

“I guess ll show Bill this book, if I want to,” 
sputtered Charles. 

“ You won’t show it in here, I can tell you,” 

“But we won’t make a bit of noise, will we, Bill?” 
he cried, to the great distress of Bill, who was quite 
overwhelmed by the reference to himself. 

“T tell you I won’t have you here, anyway,” re- 
torted his sister, growing white with passion, ‘Are 
you going to leave, or shall I help you?”? There was 
such an ominous expression to both voice and face 
that “ Bill’? involuntarily shrank to the door, while the 
angered Charles, none the less impréssed with the 
advisability of departing, threw down tHe book with 
a slap on the table, requested his sister, with great 
feeling, to go to blazes, and escaped with his companion, 
A moment later she was restored to composure by the 
sublimity of her theme. She wrote: 

“True nobility is a life consecrated to the weal of 
others. There can come no true nobility without this 
consecration.—And that, to be effective, must lean upon 
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a higher power than aught of this earth.—God must be 
in it to make it a power. Without His help it is im- 
possible to overcome self. Set the mark as high as we 
may, human weakness will prevent itsattainment. Only 
in Him and through Him can we rise to this nobility. ’ 

Hereupon, finding that it was getting late, Miss 
Woodby put up her writing and retired to bed. 

Immediately after eating her breakfast the next 
morning she hurried to her room and began again. 
Her mother told her she would want her help in clear- 
ing off the breakfast table, but she felt she could not 
spare the time, and took advantage of her parent’s ab- 
sence from the table to get away. She wrote: 

‘‘ But we ourselves must strive. He will not make 
this better life for us, but if we are determined to reach 
it He will help us. The secret of success is care for lit- 
tle things, the attending conscientiously to the perform- 
ance of the smallest duties. That duty which comes 
first, whatever it may be, is the one to be performed. 
That claim which is first presented upon us is the one 
to honor.”’ 

At this point in the essay the door opened and her 
brother presented himself. He had not forgotten the 
episode of the night before. He surlily observed : 

‘Ma wants you to comb my hair and tie my bow, 
so I can get ready for school.” 

“It ain’t time for you to go to school yet, in an 
hour, and you know it,” she impatiently replied. 

‘“* Well, don’t I want to go out into the street?” he 
demanded. ‘ You don’t s’pose I’m going to stay in 
the house all the time ?” 

“J. don’t care where you stay or what youdo. I 
am not going to leave my work to bother with you, 
and if you want to go away to play, you can go as you 
are, or stay indoors till I get ready to attend to you.” 

“*T won’t stay in.” 

“Then let ma comb your hair. 
chair if you don’t get out of sight. 
to drive a saint mad.” 

Whether this encomium to his qualities was all he 
desired, is not known, but he left, and reported to his 
mother the result of his errand, and pestered her until 
she dropped her work and made him ready for the 
street. 

“I wish your sister’s essay was in the fire,’ 
driven to say. 

Before Miss Woodby could commence again a fel- 
low pupil called, and the time till school was taken 
up in conversation upon the graduation toilets. 

In the afternoon she got down to work at the sit- 
ting-room window: 


I’ll comb it with a 
You are enough 


, 


she was 


“ Looking afar off to the accomplishment of some 
great service while little, helpful things at our hand are 
left undone, is not the way to seek great nobility. Every 
day should be set apart to duty. It should be entered 
upon with a firm determination to slight nothing, to 
avail ourselves of everything that will tend to make 
those about us happier and better. Thus determined, 
and with an unbroken reliance on Providence, success 
must come.” 

A sudden movement in the yard beneath the win- 
dow attracted her attention. She looked out and be- 
held her brother and two other boys playing on the 
grass. <A dark frown settled on her face, 

‘¢Charles!’? she cried, ** go away from there with 
your noise,” 

“Go away ?” he repeated. 
to you?” 

“You disturb me in my writing. 
side of the house.”’ 

‘* But the sun is there.” 


“What are we doing 


Go on the other 
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“T don’t care if itis; it won’t hurt you.” 

“Why don’t you go somewhere else to write ?” he 
saucily inquired. 

** Don’t you be impudent to me, young man, or I'll | 
come out there and pull your ears for you. Go away 
at once, I tell you.” 

‘*Come on, boys,” he suddenly cried, jumping up, 
*‘let’s go away from the cross old stick. We don’t 
ask any odds of her.” 

And they trooped off. 

Miss Woodby could almost haye cried at the un- 
generous speech, she was so vexed. 

“The selfish imp,” she whispered to her wounded 
heart, referring to her rude brother. 

‘Then she resumed her place at the writing and con- 
tinued : 

“Is it not worth the battle? Is it not a triumph 
which shall bring ourselves into subjection to the better 
impulses of our nature, and bring sunshine into the lives 
of those with whom we come in contact, something to 
be proud of and rejoice over? How debasing is the 
selfish life in comparison to this. How insignificant and 
unworthy appear the things of the world in contrast to 
the glory of a pure, unselfish, generous life. How can 
one content himself to live only for the advancement of 
self? To grovel in the dust rather than to mount to 
the clouds? Dear friend, would you be happy, would 
you be honored by others, would you be lifted God- 
ward? ‘Then commence to-night seeking the welfare of 
others rather than yourself, and thus reach True No- 
bility.” 

Everybody at the exercises was pleased with the 
essay; and many a young nian of neble impulse 
looked upon the fair authoress and wished in the very 
depths of his heart that he might have such a one foi 
a life companion. Miss Woodby is guing into the 
country with a fellow pupil next week to spend the 
heatea term beneath the cool trees and by the side of 
the running brooks. Her mother will often be 
cheered amid her family cares by breezy letters, with- 
out doubt. 


_ 
> 


THE CROSS IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 





A. D. MAYO. 


E were talking with a group of young 
ladies the other day, about a new 
teacher, just brought to their school from a 
neighboring State. ‘They had fallen in love 
with her, at first, evidently in a very genuine 
way. Especially they were charmed by a 
wonderful interest she manifested in them— 
the bringing her womanhood into line with 
their girlhood—the indefinable something 
which publishes as clearly as if it had been 
written on the school house, that the mistress 
is not only concerned that the pupil shall learn 
her lesson, but shall assimilate knowledge,de- 
velop power, and be more a woman for the 
life in school. 

‘Ihe following day we happened to get on 
the track of the private history of this new 
schoolmistress. Six months ago she was in a 
position where a proposition to take a school 
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at $600 a year would not have been looked 
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at. Another sort of life, dear to the heart 
and enticing to the imagination of the aver. 
age young lady, was almost in her hands, 
But one morning in August she woke up to 
find her castle in the air changed toa fo 
bank, rapidly dissolving under the hot sun to 
tragic reality, and herself utterly dependent 
on her daily labor for her daily bread. Then 
this providential call appeared, and she is, 
to-day, the spiritual mother of a group of 
girls who look up to her and love her for what 
she is to them, all unconscious of the motive 
power behind the soul-screen of her lofty re- 
serve. 

That is the secret of her success, and that 
is the secret motive power in thousands of 
school rooms all over the land. ‘Times of 
revolution are always times of affliction, anx- 
iety and peril, for the best young women ofa 
nation, ‘There are multitudes of the noblest 
and loveliest girls in America, to-day, who 
bear a cross so black and heavy that when it 
was first cast on their tender shoulders they 
fel) to the earth in despair. Only after a dis- 
cipline best known tosuch as they, have they 
staggered up to their feet, and found out the 
least painful way of carrying their burden 
and going on in the lot appointed. They do 
not all bear the cross sweetly. ‘Too many 
conquer as far as the heroism goes, but come 
out sharp, fretful, morbid, bearing their black 
burden with a sort of defiance that challenges 
admiration ; or shrinking off into the by-ways 
of a reserve that shuts them up in a ‘ wo- 
man’s prison’’ for life. It is hard to say toa 
noble young woman, whose spiritual atmos- 
phere is all the time exasperating, depressing, 
or strangely confusing her classes, that she is 
becoming unfit to be the guide of childhood; 
that even her heroism is worn so like a shin- 
ing coat of brazen mail that it dazzles the 
eyes of the little ones. But it must often be 
said. And were the secrets of all hearts in 
the school house laid bare, it would be seen 
that one of the most frequent causes of fail- 
ure, especially in our young women teachers, 
is the failure to bear the cross aright in the 
sight of the children. 

But, now and then, one is enabled, like our 
new school-mistress, to transform her cross 
from a black horror, appalling and hateful to 
the eyes of the little ones, to a flower-wreathed 
branch of the tree of life. ‘Then, when her 
sharp sorrow, or grinding anxiety, only makes 
her more gentle and forbearing and sympa- 
thetic,—more tender in shielding them from 
the rasping of premature trial, and more 
faithful in doing her work for mind, heart, 
and soul,—she brings into the presence of her 
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little kingdom a queenly power, by which all 
hearts are won, and lives are moulded as will- 
ing clay in the hands of the artist. No one 
among her little loves may divine the reason 
for the worship that goes out to her as natur- 
ally as a child’s rejoicing at the first glimpse 
of a sunny morning; but all the same the 
cross of amaranths transforms the school room 
with a light and fragrance like that wafted 
from the gardens of the better land. 

We never heard of anybody who seriously 
objected to this style of teaching ‘“ religion 
and good morals’’ in the common school. 
Nobody’s ‘‘right of conscience” is involved 
when such a woman ruies from the desk, al- 
though every child on the benches is brought 
by a sweet and mighty compulsion to a will- 
ing submission. And without this central 
motive power of a concentrated womanhood 
in the teacher, all attempts at moulding char- 
acter is a fore-ordained failure. But with a 
woman on the teacher’s throne who has 
learned to take her cross into the school room 
and bear it so that her scholars are won to an 
adoring love for all the Christian graces in- 
carnate in herself, a world full of difficulties 
and entanglements disappears under the en- 
chantment of the one power that guides the 
world,—the might of a manhood or woman- 
hood fashioned in the image of the Prince of 
Peace. 


———$—__ 


OUR COMMONWEALTHS. 


FACTS OF INTEREST, AREAS AND POPULATIONS. 


HE fear has been expressed that the vast 
emigration in progress towards the West- 
ern States would result before long in crowd- 
ing thecountry. The maps will have to bear 
the responsibility of whatever misapprehen- 
sion exists as to the comparative size of the 
various States. Men know, in a general way, 
that Rhode Island, Delaware and Connecti- 
cut have a small area in comparison with the 
great States of the West and South. But in 
the examination of atlases they have not 
taken into account the different scales, and 
many fall into queer errors about the size of 
States like Pennsylvania and Kansas, or New 
Yorkand Colorado. They look at the county 
maps of the smaller and older States, and 
bring these in juxtaposition with the maps of 
thinly settled communities, which are drawn 
Ona much smaller scale. A few comparisons 
will serve to remove these misconceptions. 
The areas of the States range from Rhode 
land, with 1,306 square miles, to Texas 
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with 274,357. The area of England, exclu- 
sive of Wales, is 50,952. That of France, 
including the coast islands and Corsica, is 
204,921. ‘Take all the New England States 
together, and their area is 68,357—say 17,- 
ooo miles more than old England, but 3,000 
more than the single State of Missouri. The 
area of France is only the little matter of 16,- 
ooo square miles greater than that of the sin- 
gle State of California, and, as we have seen, 
is 70,000 square miles less than that of Texas. 
England and France together are not equal to 
the Lone Star State. 

Maine, with 35,900 square miles, com- 
prises rather more than half of the New Eng- 
land States; but Maine is not equal to Ohio, 
with its 39,964 square miles. Yet out of the 
thirty-eight States there are twenty with areas 
exceeding the area of Ohio. All the New 
England and Middle States together have a 
less area, 171,797 square miles, than Califor- 
nia, with 188,981. If to these are added 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, the 
area of these thirteen States is yet less ,by 
more than 2,o00 square miles the area of 
Texas alone. 

It would take very nearly seven such States 
as Ohio to equal Texas in territorial extent, 
more than two to equal Kansas, and nearly 
two to equal Nebraska. And yet it would 
take more than five States of the size of 
Massachusetts to make up Ohio. Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois combined have an area of 
I 29,183 square miles, less by over 50,000 
than California alone, and only 25,000 greater 
than Colorado alone. Nevada has an area 
of 81,530 square miles, and is almost as large 
as the two States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania put together. Oregon is 2,000 square 
miles larger than the two combined. Michi- 
gan would hold seven States of the size of 
Magsachusetts, and Texas more than 200 of 
the size of Rhode Island, five of the size of 
New York, and three of the size of Kansas. 
All of the New England States together are 
almost 30,000 square miles less in extent than 
Oregon, and are 15,000 square miles less 
than Minnesota. Minnesota is more than 
double the size of either Ohio, Indiana or 
Virginia and is equal to New York and South 
Carolina put together. So is Kansas. Ne- 
braska is equal in extent to Pennsylvania and 
all the New England States but Maine. Texas 
alone comprises more than one-eighth of the 
territory of the whole country. Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, Minnesota, Kansas 
and Nebraska are nearly equal in extent to 
all the rest combined. 





Now we turn to the statistics of population 
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—we use the figures of the census of 1870. 
The relations of the States will be seen in 
another light. 

The population of the thirty-eight States, 
by the census, was 38,155,505. In round 
numbers, the square miles of these States foot 
up 2,000,000. France, with an area only 
about one-tenth as large, with an area only 
about five-sevenths that of a single State, had 
a population, 1872, of 36,102,921. ‘The 
population of England, whose extent is, as 
nearly as possible, that of Alabama, was, in 
1871, 21,487,688. The population of Texas, 
as compared with that of France, was 818,- 
579, and that of Alabama 996,992, against 
the 21,000,000 of England. ‘There were only 
fifteen States out of the thirty-eight that had 
in 1870 a population of a million and over, 
though there were fourteen that had a larger 
area than England, that supported a popula- 
tion of over 21,000,000. 

The States to which the tide of emigration 
is now setting are Minnesota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Texas, and Colorado. Their united area 
is 620,000 square miles. ‘Their population in 
1870 was 1,985,641, a population which was 
a trifle in excess of that of Missouri, though 
their area was ten times as great. It was half 
a million more than the population of Massa- 
chusetts, and the area of these combined 
States is to that of Massachusetts as ninety is 
to one. 

Were these States as densely populated 
as Massachusetts they would havea pop- 
ulation nearly five times as large as that which 
at present dwells within the entire Union. 
Were these States as densely populated as 
Ohio the number of persons dwelling in them 
would be 42,400.000. With the population 
they had in 1870 they were exceeded by four 
States. New York, alone, that had less than 
one-twelfth of the area of these States, had 
more than double the population. Ohio, with 
only one-fifteenth of their area, had a popu- 
lation a third larger. Pennsylvania had a 
population nearly twice as large, though 


its area was 375,000 square miles less. If 


any one thinks of these older States as over- 
crowded, we suggest that he take a day’s ride 
on any railroad running through Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania or New York If heis not surprised 
at the vast quantities of land that yet remain 
to be used it can only be because he is famil- 
iar with the facts. If he has traveled abroad 
he will better understand the capacity of this 
country and the vastness of the mighty do- 
main that is waiting to be peopled by the 
coming generations. 

Uncle Sam has yet room for all the vast 
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throngs that are turning to us. He has land 
enough and room enough to “ give us all q 


. ”? ve oe 
farm. — Cincinnati Times, 





—~<>— 


SCHOOL DECORATION, 


“THERE is sound wisdom in the following 
extract from Ruskin,the well-known art 
critic of England: 

The first and most important kind of public 
buildings which we are always sure to want are 
schools; and I would ask you to consider very care. 
fully, whether we may not wisely introduce some 
great changes in the way of school decoration. Hith- 
erto, so far as I know, it has either been so difficult 
to give all the education we wanted to our lads, that 
we have been obliged to do it, if at all, with cheap 
furniture and bare walls; or else we have considered 
that cheap furniture and bare walls are a proper part 
of the means of education, and supposed that boys 
learned best when they sat on hard forms, and noth. 
ing but blank plaster about and abovethem, whereon 
to employ their spare attention; also, that it was as 
well they should be accustomed to rough and ugly 
conditions of things, partly by way of preparing them 
for the hardships of life, and partly that there might 
be the least possible damage done to floors and forms, 
in the event of their becoming, during the master’s 
absence, the fields or instruments of battle. All this 
is so far well and necessary, as it relates to the train 
ing of boys in general. But there certainly comes a 
period in the life of a well-educated youth in which 
one of the principal eiements of his education is, or 
ought to be, to give him refinement of habits; and 
not only to teach him the strong exercises of which 
his frame is capable, but also to increase his bodily 
sensibility and refinement, and show him such small 
matters as the way of handling things properly, and 
treating them considerately. Not only so, but I be- 
lieve the notion of fixing the attention by keeping the 
room empty, is a wholly mistaken one; I think it is 
just in the emptiest room that the mind wanders 
most; for it gets restless, like a bird, for want of a 
perch,and casts about for any possible means of getting 
out and away. And even if it be fixed, by an effort, 
on the business in hand, that business becomes itself 
repulsive, more than it need be, by the vileness of its 
associations; and many a study appears dull or pain- 
ful to a boy when it is pursued on a blotted deal desk, 
under a wall with naught on it butscratches and pegs, 
which would have been pursued pleasantly enough in 
acurtained corner of his father’s library, or at the lat- 
tice window of his cottage. Nay, my own belief is, 
that the best study of all is the most beautiful; and 
that a quiet glade of forest, or the nook of a lake 
shore, are worth all the school rooms in Christendom, 
when once you are past the multiplication table; but 
be that as it may, there is no question at all but that 
atime ought to come in the life of a well-trained 
youth, when he can sit at a writing table without 
wanting to throw the inkstand at his neighbor; and 
when also he will feel more capable of certain efforts 
of mind with beautiful and refined forms about him 
than with ugly ones. When that time comes he ought 
to be advanced into decorated schools; and this ad- 
vance ought to be one of the important and honorable 





epochs of his life. 
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NEXT MEETING OF ASSOCIATION. 


Kutzrown, March 10, 1879. 
In view of the Convention of Supemntendents in 
the spring, and of the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia, in August, it has been sug- 
gested that the meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at York be postponed until the following year. 
Any members of the Association, who desire to offer 
objections to this postponement, are requested to write 
to the undersigned, within twenty days after the issue 
of the March number of the SCHUOL JOURNAL, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Chairman Ex. Committee. 


ee 


HE first of a series of articles concerning 

our Normal Schools will be found else- 
where in this number. ‘This article is con- 
tributed by Prof. Edward Brooks, Ph. D., of 
‘the school at Millersville. Other articles will 
follow from Prof. Cooper, of Edinboro, Prof. 
Allen, of Mansfield, and Prof. Schaeffer, of 
Kutztown, representing, as they do, the old- 
est schools. It will then be in order to hear 
any objections that may be made to the Nor- 
mal Schools, or to our Normal School policy. 
This done, the discussion may be closed by 
some articles from the principals of the 
younger schools. 


THe Ohio Educational Monthly suggests 
that during the meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association, at Philadelphia, next 
summer, provision be made for an excursion 
to Cape May or Atlantic City. In this con- 
hection we may state that the time fixed for 
the meeting is July 29th, 3oth and 3rst. 


THE New York 7Z7cbune was, in its better 
days, the friend of teachers and the leading 
advocate among newspapers of the education 
of the people. Nothing shows its falling off 
in breadth of view, and its loss of sympa- 
thy for those who are disinterestedly endeav- 
oring toimprove the condition of the human 
family, so clearly as its article in the issue of 
February 4th, on the meeting of the school 
superintendents at Washington. The article 
is headed ‘*A Needless Convention,’’ and _ is 


cheer that the good Greeley would have had 
for such a meeting, an effort is made to ridi- 
cule the whole affair, and to cast reproach 
upon the Bureau of Education. The article 
is weak and narrow, and would hardly have 
been allowed to disgrace the waste-basket of 
the old Zrzbune. 


A LARGE educational convention was held 
at Columbus, Ohio, January roth and 11th. 
After full discussion, resolutions were passed 
recommending the passage of an act pro- 
viding for the office of Superintendent of 
Schools in the several counties of the State. 
The greatest good expected from the office 
was in the direction of ungraded country 
schools. Our Pennsylvania experience teaches 
us that it is the life of schools of all grades. 


WE do hope that Superintendents and di- 
rectors will unite in demanding an examina- 
tion of the pupils in every school of the State 
before the close of its present term. Let the 
examination be public, and have parents and 
citizens generally invited to be present. The 
ground covered by such an examination 
should be the studies of the term. They 
should all be brought under review, that the 
work done, both in amount and character, 
may be made manifest. The examination 
may, in the main, be conducted by the 
teacher, but the directors should appoint 
one of their own number or some compe- 
tent citizen to ask questions to test what has 
been done. There can be no objection toa 
little music, declamation or speech-making 
on such occasions, to give them life. 


THE proposition has been made to close 
all the orphan schools, and transfer the 2,600 
children now in them to the Normal Schools. 
There may be some merit in this proposition, 
but it should not be inconsiderately pressed. 
We question : 


1. Whether there is room for all these soldiers’ or- 
phans in the Normal Schools? 

2. Whether the normal school authorities would 
receive them ? 

3. Whether it would be to the advantage of the 
students now in the normal schools or to that of the 
orphan children to place them in the same institu- 
tions ? 

4. Whether boarding, instruction, clothing, attend- 
ance, superintendence, etc., could be furnished by the 
normal schools at from $100 to $1504 year, the rates 
now paid for the orphan children? 





made up of sneers. In place of the words of 


5. Whether there would be any less necessity for a 
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central department at Harrisburg with the children in 
the normal schools than is at present the case ? 

We shall not argue these questions now, 
but merely throw them out for the consider- 
ation of hasty theorists. 


WiTHIN the last few months four new peri- 
odicals devoted to the cause of education 


have been Started in Pennsylvania, the Vorma/ 


Monthly Review, the Moore Literary Gazette, 
the Zeacher, and the Teachers’ Journadl. 

The Normal Monthly Review is published 
by the faculty of the State Normal School at 
Shippensburg. Some four or five numbers 
have been issued. We sent a commendatory 
notice of it to the printer upon its first ap- 
pearance, but by some mishap it was lost in 
the ‘‘make up.” It is the special organ of 
the school where it is published, but it has 
merits which should extend its circulation 
much beyond students and graduates. 

The Moore Literary Gazette is edited by 
students of the West Chester State Normal 
School. It appears to be the organ of the 
Moore Literary Society of that institution, 
but it shows much interest in all that con- 
cerns the school and the cause of education 
generally. The first two numbers, all that 
have reached us, are edited with ability and 
good taste. 

The Zeacher is published by the enter- 
prising firm of Eldredge & Brother, Phila- 
delphia. It is a large sheet of eight pages. 
The editorials are good, the selections well 
chosen, and the typography in the best of 
taste. 

The Zeachers’ Journal, Wilkesbarre, is 
edited by Messrs. A. H. Berlin and J. C. 
Geyer. Its main purpose is to advocate the 
interests of teachers and of the cause of edu- 
cation in Luzerne and Lackawanna counties. 
We know the editors well, they are men of 
ability, and will make a paper that all teachers 
can read with pleasure and profit. 

The ScHOOL JouRNAL wishes all these new 
enterprises the heartiest success. For swenty- 
seven years it has fought in the forefront of 
every battle made in Pennsylvania for the 
better education of the masses of our people. 
Sometimes it has been defeated, but its 
victories have been many and glorious. The 
times betoken the coming of other conflicts. 
Recruits may be needed. We shall expect 
all—battle-scarred veteran and young soldier 
—to stand side by side. 

THE post office address of Superintendent 
C. F. Chamberlain, of Crawford county, is 
changed from Cambridgeboro to Meadville. 
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WE published last month some comments 
made by the French Commission to the Cen. 
tennial Exposition on their visit to the State 
Normal School, at Kutztown. In doing so 
we stated that the management of the school 
had been changed since that time and that 
the present Principal and Faculty are in no. 
wise responsible for the faults that these for. 
eign critics thought they discovered in the 
government of the school and in its methods 
of teaching. What is thought of the school 
at present by one competent to judge may be 
seen in the following extract from the late re- 
port of S. A. Baer, Esq., County Superinten. 
dent of Berks county : 


This institution, under the management of its pre. 
sent able principal, the Rev. N. C. Schaeffer, con. 
tinues to do substantial work. During the past year 
the course of study was re-arranged, and the depart. 
ment of language thoroughly organized. There is 
now no institution in the State so well prepared to 
meet the wants of the German element as the Key. 
stone. We most heartily recommend it to all of Ger. 
man descent, who are anxious to acquire the English 
readily and well. There are many teachers in this 
county whose qualifications fall short of the required 
standard. As these must improve by another year, or 
leave the profession, we most heartily recommend to 
them, and to all others, the Keystone State Normal 
School as the best place to prepare themselves for the 
duties of the profession. 


In this connection we also insert an extract 
from a note received from Superintendent 
3uehrle, of Reading, who criticises the report 
of the Commission, and comes with energy 
to the defence of the school. 


I had the pleasure of accompanying one of the 
members of the Commission from Allentown to Kutz- 
town, and to spend the entire day with the Commis- 
sion. I know that the entire inspection of the classes 
did not occupy over five hours, and that the time given 
to one class, as a rule, did not exceed ten minutes, 
When it is remembered that the Commission numbered 
six members, and that a number of other persons ac- 
companied them, it can readily be seen at what a dis- 
advantage the teachers of the different classes labored, 
and how utterly impossible it was for the Commission 
—only one of them, I believe, understood English at 
all—to obtain a correct idea of the actual method of 
instruction pursued in those schools. From my ac- 
quaintance with the method of instruction pursued in 
the Keystone, which extends over a period of ten 
years, having frequently been on the examining com- 
mittee, I can say that the report of the Commission 
does the teachers of that school great injustice, and I 
have no doubt the same could be said of the other 
normal schools. 1 know that the very things com- 
plained of in the teaching of mathematics, drawing 
and reading, as having been omitted, have always been 
well attended to by the teachers of the ‘ Keystone.” 
I am, therefore, constrained to attribute the very un- 
favorable report of the Commission to the shortness of 
the time given to the inspection, together with the 
difficulties arising from their but partial acquaintance 
with the English language, rendering explanation dif- 
ficult, and in some cases entirely impossible. 
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WORK THAT TELLS. 





HE following statistics have been placed 

in our hands by Dr. J. H. Shumaker. 
They cover the period of his administration 
in connection with the institutions named. It 
js a record to be proud of.! 


TUSCARORA ACADEMY. 


From 1853 ¢o 1868.-Whole number of pupils, 1,400. 
The greater part of these remained from one to three 
years. Many of them have been entirely lost sight of, 
but so far as heard from, 278 engaged in teaching, 
201 entered college, 100 studied medicine, 85 studied 
law, 60 studied theology, 10 civil engineering, 20 
turned out badly. The rest are engaged in honorable 
and industrial business callings. 


CHAMBERSBURG ACADEMY. 


From 1868 ¢o 1878.—Whole number of pupils, 450 
—the greater part of whom remained from two to four 
years. So far as known, 66 entered college, 65 en- 
gaged in teaching, 47 studied law, 41 studied medi- 
cine, 12 studied theology, 5 studied civil engineering, 
2 entered U.S. Naval Academy, 1 entered West 
Point, and 8 have turned out badly; 22 are now study- 
ing Latin, 10 studying Greek. 

Making a total of 343 teachers, 267 collegians, 141 
physicians, 132 lawyers, 72 clergymen, 15 engineers. 
As pupils they came from 20 of the United States, and 
from two states of South America. 

Of those who entered college a number have re- 
ceived honors and prizes at Yale, Harvard, Amherst, 
Williams, Princeton, Lafayette, Franklin and Mar- 
shall, Delaware, Dickinson, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Jefferson, and University of Pennsylvania, One went 
as missionary to India; one is now a missionary in 
New Mexico; one is pastor of Park Street Church, 
Boston; one is president of the College in San Fran- 
cisco; one is secretary of American and Foreign 
Bible Society, Nova Scotia; one is secretary of the 
American Tract Society, New York; one is secretary 
of the American Tract Society, San Francisco; four 
are professors in colleges and universities; one is a 
Judge in the Supreme Court in Colorado; one was a 
member of Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention ; 
four have been members of Pennsylvania Legislature ; 
and two have been members Of the U. S. Congress. 





—<— 


THE PERMANENT EXHIBITION A 
SCHOOL. 


HE Permanent Exhibition Company of 
Philadelphia has succeeded in freeing 
itself from financial embarrassment and is now 
putting forth an earnest effort to make the 
Exhibition a great school of art and industry. 
There are now installed in the building 2,o11 
exhibits, many of them of great interest, and 
the number is to be largely increased. The 
following extract from the recent report of 
the Board of Managers will to some extent 
make known what is contemplated : 
This enterprise has passed through many financial 
tribulations but has now reached a point where it 
only needs intelligent and energetic work to make it 
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such a success as it can and oughtto be. Your Board 
of Managers are laboring to make this, not a mere 
show, but the grandest educational museum of the 
world. To aid in the accomplishment of that desired 
result, the duties of the Council of Education have 
been greatly enlarged, and will be sub-divided under 
the following heads: 

1. Department of Schools and School Systems. 

2. Department of Manufacturing and Industrial 
Training. 3 

3- Department of Archzology and Ethnology. 

4. Department of National Architecture, Furniture, 
Costumes and Traits. 

5. Department of Model Household Economy. 

6. Department of Economic Zoology and Botany. 

7. Department of Machinery, Apparatus and Goods. 

8. Department of Fine Arts, 

g. Department of Inorganic Material. 

10. Department of Organic Material. 

11. Department General. 

Each of these departments will be placed in charge 
of a person peculiarly fitted for the position, and he 
will select a suitable committee to aid in the work, 
That this work will be most successfully accomplished 
in the hands of gentlemen of such recognized intelli- 
gence and ability as Dr. Ruschenberger, Edward D. 
Cope, W. S. Schofield, Edward Shippen, Professors 
Frazer and Barker, and other equally eminent and 
distinguished gentlemen, is beyond doubt. 

Many movements have been set on foot to promote 
the efficiency of this enterprise; these are necessarily 
inchoate as yet; but so much has been done that we 
may hopefully anticipate that some of them will come 
to maturity this year and produce important results, 
whilst others of these plans can hardly be expected to 
produce their fruit until next year. 


In addition to the above the Board of 
Managers hope to be able to establish a great 
Pedagogical Museum, an Agricultural Mu- 
seum, Work-rooms and Schools for illustrat- 
ing methods of teaching the deaf and dumb 
and blind, kilns for making pottery, apiaries, 
cocooneries, etc. 





—_ 


INTER-STATE EDUCATIONAL VISITS. 


HE following report was read by Henry 
Eckel, esq., President of the Board of 
Public Education of the city of Wilmington, 
at a meeting of the Board on Monday even- 
ing, December gth. The report tells it own 
story, but we cannot refrain from saying how 
heartily we commend such educational visits : 


In September last the Board of Education of the 
city of Chester, accompanied by their Superintendent 
of Schools, visited our city for the purpose of observing 
our methods of instruction and learning the results of 
the recent introduction of steam heating in our schools. 
With only time enough at their disposal to visit five 
schools, the hastily gathered members of our Board 
accompanied them through schools No. 1, 2, 5,9 and 
16, and endeavored to give our visitors whatever in- 
formation they deemed valuable or interesting. 

Upon invitation of: our Chester friends, it was 
agreed to return their visits, and on Tuesday, the 26th 
day of November last, a number of the members of 
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the Board, accompanied by Superintendent Harlan, 
went to that city. We were cordially received 
by President Hinckson and other members of the 
Educational Board, and also by Superintendent Fos- 
ter. Accompanied by these gentlemen, we visited 
every public school house, and nearly every school 
room in those houses. Our stay in each room was 
necessarily short, and gave us but a general idea of 
the work of both pupils and teachers. 

The school houses are, in the main, no larger than 
those of this city, but the study rooms are more capa- 
cious. ‘They are light, airy, and as well ventilated as 
many of our own school rooms, but they lack the gen- 
eral cheerfulness which a profusion of floral decora- 
tions, artistically-wrought pictures upon the black- 
boards, and illuminated mottoes upon the walls give 
to our school rooms, and which draw from all classes 
of visitors words of praise. With the exception of 
one new and very finely-arranged edifice, in which 
steam is introduced, all the buildings are warmed by 
stoves. The walls are either covered with plain 
paper or delicately-tinted figures on light grounds. 
The buildings, seven in number, appear to be eligibly 
located, and are well filled with pupils. 

Like our own, the teachers of Chester, with the ex- 
ception of the principal of the high school, are ladies. 
They appear to have the children under good control, 
and as a consequence, obedience, which is so essen- 
tial to sccessful study, is observed. 

About 2,500 children attend these schools, and 
from the hasty observations made, as we rapidly hur- 
ried from room to room, we were impressed favorably 
with their general proficiency. The spelling in some 
instances was exceedingly well done, their reading 
lessons were pleasantly mastered, and their answers 
to questions prompt and general by the classes. 

The method adopted by the teachers for rewarding 
regularity of attendance, good conduct, and diligence 
in study in the primary departments, is simple, inex- 
pensive and highly popular with the children. It con- 
sists of, first, a Roll of Honor, second, a Star Roll of 
Honor, and third,a double or Golden Star Roll. The 
first is the reward for one month, the second for two 
months, and the third for three months of meritorious 
work, and all those who win the golden star honor 
have their names, in addition to being placed upon 
the blackboard, published in the newspapers, with the 
particular degree of excellence or merit attached. It 
is said to be surprising to witness the efforts which are 
put forth by pupils to win these respective marks of 
distinction, and as they are never accorded, except to 
worthy recipients, who have won them in fair and 
persistent competition, they are esteemed by their 
possessors to be marks of honor indeed. 

Calisthenic exercises do not form so prominent and 
pleasing a feature there as they do with us. Yet 
some of them were quite interesting, and afford am- 
ple opportunity for healthful exercise and recreation. 
Nor does music reach the same degree of excellence 
of execution there as in our schools, unless it be found 
in the colored school, where the larger pupils gave 
one or two vocal exercises by note in an admirable 
and correct manner. 

A few of the classes were noted for their distinct 
articulation. It isa matter of regret that the sing- 
song method of reciting lessons, should prevail in 
so many of the schools everywhere, not only 
the intonation of lessons, but the unnatural custom 
of screaming, mumbling and being otherwise noisy 

.in recitations is by far too general. With good 
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teachers these defects should not be tolerated for a 





single day. The nasal sing-song twang is especially 
objectionable. It gives the impression of laziness of 
speech to all who hear it. and will lead pupils into 
a habit which will resolve itself into whining con. 
versational inelegance as they grow older. In some 
of our schools this defect is apparent as it is elsewhere, 
Our superintendent has, over and over again, admon. 
ished teachers and pupils to avoid it, and in many of 
our class-rooms it has entirely disappeared. Others 
yet remain to be reformed, but with the multiplied 
duties and cares constantly demanding his attention, 
it may be that the superintendent is unable to reach 
very school-room and every teacher as often as the 
evil requires, to caution them against it. I would, 
therefore, suggest that the visiting committees co. 
operate with him in this behalf until this unscholarly 
style of enunciation shall be wholly banished from 
every school in the city. 

As viewed by one day’s observation, the schools of 
Chester are in good condition, They are well equip. 
ped with all the necessary appliances for practical 
work, have comfortable and cleanly school houses, 
active and capable teachers, an efficient Board of Di- 
rectors, an energetic Superintendent, and, we trust, 
an appreciative community to cheer them on by words 
and actsand material assistance, in the grand work 
the V have to do. 

It is to be regretted that business and _ professional 
engagements prevented other of our members from 
participating in this interchangeable visit. It was 
both pleasant and profitable. By a comparison of 
ideas, plans and purposes, aided by practical demon. 
strations such as the school room at work can afford 
us, we may always find new lessons of information, 
and rpom for improvement in many things whereof 
we had previously felt sure of almost perfection. 

We all felt that it was a day well spent, and when 
we add to the information gleaned on that occasion, 
the hospitality of the gentlemen composing the School 
Board of Chester, and the valuable time and closeat- 
tention they gave us while there, we cannot forbear 
tendering to them our hearty thanks, and in wishing 
them success in their official labors. Also to bespeak 
for them personally the popular approbation, and for 
their schools the fullest measure of prosperity. 


A BLIND GOVERNOR. 


GOVERNOR RosINsoN, of New York, takes 
every opportunity that presents itself to make 
an attack on the public schools. Has he ever 
visited these schools? Does he know any- 
thing of their practical workings? Is he per- 
verse or is he blind? The following is an 
extract from his late message : 

In my former messages I have given fully my views 
in regard to the proper scope and extent of the schools 
that should be maintained by general taxation. All 
my subsequent observation has confirmed the opinions 
expressed upon this subject. To the extent of giving 
to every child in the State a good common school 
education, sufficient to enable him or her to understand 
and perform the duties of American citizenship, an 
to carry on intelligently and successfully the ordinary 
labors of life, the common schools are and should be 
objects of the deepest concern to the whole commun: 
ity. To the few who desire and are capable of a still 
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higher education and who have an ambition to shine 
as professional men and in the arts of literature, music, 
painting and poetry, the door is wide open for them to 
win distinction in those callings. But to levy taxes 
upon the people for such a purpose is a species of 
legalized robbery, and even the recipients come to 
know it. ‘Iheir sense of justice cannot fail to con- 
demn it; it lowers their standard of morality and helps 
to debauch, instead of purify public opinion. It also 
breeds discontent on the part of those who are edu- 
cated or attempted to be educated to something above 
that for which they are fitted. it really disqualifies 
them for those duties and labors to which alone they 
are by nature adapted, so that not only great injustice 
but great demoralization is the result of a system 
which collects money by force from one man to edu- 
cate the children of another man for callings which 
they can never fill. The argument sometimes 
advanced that this system is a benefit to the poor is an 
utter fallacy. The children of the poor man generally 
leave the schools with a common school education 
and go to work for themselves or their parents. Yet 
while the poor man’s children are thus at work, his 
little home is taxed to give to the children of others a 
collegiate education. Nine in ten of those educated 
in the so-called high schools, at the public expense, 
would far better pay their own bills than have them 
paid by the people of the State. These views are so 
inanifestly just that 1 have no doubt they will ulti- 
mately prevail. Indeed, there seems to be already a 
cessation of efforts to establish high schools, academies 
and colleges and support them by taxation. 

So far as I can learn®the normal schools established 
in various parts of the State are, with two or three 
exceptions, wholly useless, and fail almost entirely to 
accomplish the objects for which they were established 
and for which the State is annually paying large 
amounts of money from the treasury. I recommend 
an inquiry into the working of these institutions and a 
discontinuance of all those which fail to accomplish 
the purposes of their establishment. 
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THE WASHINGTON MEETING. 








HE Department of Superintendence, 

National Teachers’ Association, met as 
announced in the Lecture Room of the Con- 
gregational Church, Washington, D. C., on 
Tuesday, February 4th, and continued in ses- 
sion three days. The meeting was not large, 
but some of the most prominent educators 
in the country were present, representing fif- 
teen or eighteen different States; among them 
Harris, of Missouri, Hancock and Burns, of 
Ohio, Etter, of Illinois, Barringer, of New 
Jersey, Philbrick, of Massachusetts, Carleton, 
of Connecticut, Newell, of Maryland, Orr, of 
Georgia, and a number of others. Pennsyl- 
Vania was represented by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Deputy Superintendent 
Houck, Superintendents Lucky, Durling, 
Dixon, McCollum, Shelley, Buehrle, Newlin, 
and Professors Beard and Maris—a much 
larger representation than that of any other 
State. 
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The papers of General Eaton on the ‘Wants 
of the National Bureau of Education ;’”’ Con- 
sul General Hitz on ‘“‘ Education in Switzer- 
land ;” Prof. Walter Smith on ‘‘ Drawing in 
its Relation to Industries;’’ Superintendent 
Apgar on ‘Industrial Education ;’’ Superin- 
tendent Orr on the ‘‘ Needs of Education in 
the South ;”’ and Judge Strong on “‘ Instruc- 
tion in Governmental Ideas,’’ were all able 
and practical. We have never heard at an 
educational meeting a series of essays so well 
suited to the occasion and so excellent. We 
hope they will be published in a body and 
circulated all over the country. Dr. Phil- 
brick did not have a written paper, but he 
gave, in an off-hand way, a very interesting 
account of ‘‘ Education at the Paris Exposi- 
tion.’”’” The meeting was addressed during its 
sessions by Dr. Wines, of the International 
Penitentiary Congress, Senator Windom, of 
Minnesota, and Commissioner Dent, of the 
District of Columbia. President Hayes spent 
the whole of Wednesday evening in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Department, and 
the superintendents were received by the 
President and Mrs. Hayes, in the East Room 
of the White House, on Thursday afternoon. 

The following are brief abstracts of some 
of the papers: 

Superintendent Apgar gave an elaborate 
account of the industrial schools of Europe, 
their work, their uses, and their advantages 
to the populace. ‘The scarcity of such insti- 
tutions in the United States is much to be 
lamented. He dwelt at some length upon the 
way to educate skilled labor, which we are 
greatly in need of, and stated that the intro- 
duction of machinery is producing a revolu- 
tion in labor; that it does not lessen labor, 
but makes it more elevating ; that head work 
and hand work should go together. 

Gen. Eaton wants for his Bureau additional 
clerical force to enable the Bureau to do the 
work necessary for its proper maintenance ; 
fit and permanent quarters, as the Bureau has 
moved nine times during the last five years, 
entailing much expense and damage to the 
department; provision in law for a librarian 
and a catalogue of library of 10,000 volumes 
and 20,000 pamphlets; to publish more an- 
nual reports ; to publish more reports to dis- 
tribute, so that the bureau may become bet- 
ter known; for publication of special re- 
ports, etc.; for the proper receiving, storing, 
and wrapping of the office work; to carry 
on the exchanges of educational information 
with foreign countries ; the Superintendents’ 
hearty co-operation in promoting the work 
of the Bureau, and $51,740 for the mainte- 
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nance of the department during the next 
year. 

Dr. Orr gave a full account of the progress 
of education in the South. The hindrance 
to success was not so much the public schools 
as the way they were adopted. Another 
and great hindrance was the presence of so 
large a number of persons of African descent. 
It has been believed that the people of the 
South have entertained feelings of hostility 
against them, but this is a great mistake. 
The greatest obstacle has been their poverty 
and the want of a proper feeling of advance- 
ment and the slowness of adopting innova- 
tions. In 1871 the public school system was 
commenced, and the number taught was 48,- 
000. In 1873, 83,000 children were taught; in 
1874, 105,000; in 1875, 156,000; in 1876, 
180,000, and in 1877, 190,000. This was 
exclusive of eleven counties not heard from, 
which, when footed up, made the entire 
number 200,000 children taught in 1877, of 
which 73,000 were colored. Mr. Orr stated 
that he had always taken the ground of uni- 
versal education, and meant to press it as 
long as God would give him power. The 
city schools compare favorably with any in 
the Union. 

The following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted : 

WHEREAS, This Convention of state, county, and 
city superintendents of schools recognizes the neces- 
sity of industrial education in the public schools of 
America; and 

Whereas, If a part of the time now given to writing 
in day schools were devoted to drawing, the writing 
would be better, and the power of drawing be a clear 
gain, therefore, 

Resolved, That industrial drawing, consisting of 
geometrical drawing, free-hand drawing, and ele- 
mentary design, being now regarded as the common 
basis of technical education, should be taught in the 
public day schools as an elementary part of all gen- 
eral education, and that industrial drawing, modeling 
and applied design for trades and manufactures should 
be taught to persons of both sexes, in free evening 
classes, to those who are not in attendance at day 
schools, 

The committee on national legislation 
made the following report concerning the 
Bureau of Education, which was adopted: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the address 
of General Eaton on “ The Wants of the Bureau of 
Education,” would hereby report that they have con- 
sidered the same, and for the purpose of forming a 
more careful opinion of the needs and necessities of 
said Bureau of Education they have visited the same 
and inspected its work, so far as possible, both as to 
amount and character. Your committee find the 
scope of the work undertaken by the Bureau to 
be strictly confined to the programme laid down for 
it by General Eaton in his able address. The objects 
and aims of this Bureau should be on all proper oc- 
casions set forth, in order to remove false and errone- 
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ous impressions that have gone abroad regarding its 
tendency to centralization of the control of public 
education. 

The Bureau of Education disclaims, through its 
founders—the Congress of the United States—and 
through all its advocates, including the teachers and 
school officers and directors of all parts of the count 
any intention of tendency to interfere with the edu. 
cational systems of any State or section of the country 
or in anywise to exercise authority in the collection or 
dissemination of information, said Bureau neither 
having any such authority granted to it hitherto, nor 
seeking to obtain such authority in the future, but 
leaving entirely to States and local self-government 
the organization and management of schools, and 
finding its proper sphere of usefulness in collecting 
and disseminating educational information through 
the voluntary co-operation of teachers and others en. 
gaged in educational work, and ,through the means 
afforded it by Congress. It accomplishes this work 
and renders it available by the following means: 

1. Chiefly by its annual report containing informa- 
tion as to the educational systems of the United States 
and foreign countries. 

2. By its educational library and museum, which 
benefits to some degree even the most distant localities 
through its influence upon the representatives of the 
people of all sections of the country assembled here in 
Congress or visiting the capital for business or other 
causes, 

3. In furnishing information to Congress which 
shall guide in the preparation of laws relating to 
donations for the aid of education in the several 
States, or to such matters as the management and con- 
trol of the Indians, the schedules for the national 
census, etc. 

4. Its function in obtaining important educational 
information and plans and models of school archi- 
tecture, apparatus, and furniture from foreign govern- 
ments, and in reciprocating these favors by exchange, 

With these objects and aims of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation clearly in view, your committee would further 
report in detail regarding the several items embraced 
by the Commissioner as wants of his Bureau: 

I. Your committee regard as of first importancethe 
publication and distribution of the annual report of 
the Bureau in an edition sufficient in size to furnish a 
copy of the same to each party contributing to the 
statistical information which it contains, and at least 
one copy to each superintendent of schools in cities, 
towns and villages, to each president of school board, 
to each county superintendent or commissioner of 
schools, and to all teachers prominent in their influ- 
ence upon the direction of the method of discipline or 
instruction. Such an edition your committee think 
should comprise at least 12,000 copies for the exclu- 
sive use of the Bureau, besides an edition published 
for the use of members of Congress to distribute to 
their constituents. 

II. Your committee would further report in regard to 
the means and facilities for collecting statistics for this 
report, involving the work of examining the reports of 
education, domestic and foreign; the condensation of 
information in the form of abstracts and the transla- 
tion of pertinent and valuable matte? ; the publication 
of circulars of information on special features of edu- 
cation in the systems at home and abroad ; the dis- 
tribution of the publications of the Bureau and of 
books and apparatus received from abroad—these 
things, together with the correspondence necessary, 
demand a considerable increase of the clerical force, 
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to enable the Bureau to accomplish its work to the 
best advantage. 

III. Your committe find further occasion for an 
increase of the appropriation made to the Bureau, in 
the flourishing condition of the Pedagogical Library 
and Museum of School Apparatus, containing all books 
on education published in this country or in foreign 
countries; also containing plans and models of build- 
ings, furniture, apparatus, and exhibits of pupils’ work. 
The proper arrangements and display of this material 
and the preparation of catalogues and inventories, to- 
gether with the other work that has been named, de- 
mand, in the opinion of your committee, an addition 
to the present clergcal force equivalent to four clerks 
and two copyists, which addition your committee re- 
commend that this convention of superintendents ask 
Congress in a memorial, addressed to the proper com- 
mittee of that body. ° 

IV. Your committee would further recommend that 
the memorial herein named should suggest to the 
committee of Congress addressed the importance of 
locating the Bureau of Education in permanent quarters 
—said Bureau having been removed five times within 
the nine years of its existence—and the provision of a 
fire-proof room or rooms for its library and museum, 
if possible, 

V. Your committe would further indorse and ap- 
prove of the provision for transportation and exchange 
of documents, apparatus, and models illustrative of 
educational methods, as recommended by Commis- 
sioner Eaton, 

VI. Your committee would further report that their 
personal examination of the several departments of the 
Bureau of Education enables them to confirm their 
previous impressions regarding the present efficiency 
of the management of,said Bureau; and your com- 
mittee take pleasure in stating that they believe that 
their own favorable impressions regarding the Com- 
missioner’s direction of this Bureau is shared by the 
teachers and directors of education generally in all 
sections of this country. Your committee therefore 
recommend that this convention of superintendents 
express their emphatic approval of the present conduct 
of said Bureau of Education, and their confidence in 
the measures inaugurated and carried out by the pre- 


sent Commissioner, M. A. NEWELL, Chairman. 


A recommendation by the same committee 
that Mr. Orr’s paper on education in the South 
be published by the Bureau as a circular of 
information was also adopted. 

Resolutions were adopted tendering thanks 
to the Board of Education of the District for 
providing a place and the means of holding 
the meetings of the convention: to the vari- 
ous gentlemen who had interested and in- 
structed the convention with valuable papers, 
and to President Wickersham for his many 
efforts in behalf of the Superintendents’ De- 
partment, National Educational Association. 

Letters, signed by the members of the con- 
vention, were read, which expressed their 
great appreciation of the services of Dr. Phil- 
brick as Educational Commissioner at the 
Paris Exposition, and of General Eaton, as 
Educational Commissioner of the National 
Bureau of Education. 
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DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


THoMas SEVERN, late Superintendent of 
the public schools of Reading, died at his 
home in that city, January 16th, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-five years. He wasa 
teacher during a great part of his long life, hav- 
ing taught a select school in Chester county for 
a number of years after which he had charge 
of one of the Reading grammar schools. 
He then went to Milwaukee, where he resided 
for some time; on his return to Reading he 
was elected to the Superintendency. ‘This 
position he held until last summer. He wasa 
good teacher, and a man highly esteemed by 
his friends and acquaintances. As a mark of 
respect for the memory of their late Superin- 
tendent, his funeral was attended in a body 
by all the teachers and pupilsof the city. At 
a meeting of the teachers held in the High 
School building, January 18th, the following 
preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

WHEREAS, It has pleased the wise disposer of 
human affairs to remove from our midst our kind 
friend and diligent fellow-worker, Thomas Severn, 
late Superintendent of our City schools,we, the teach- 
ers of the public schools of Reading, desirous cf 
manifesting our deep feeling upon the occasion of the 
death of a good and just man, whom we long knew 
and esteemed, do hereby unanimously approve the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That, while we bowin humble submission 
to the Divine will, we cannot but lament the departure 
of him whom we had known so well and loved so 
much for many years. 

Resolved, That we always recognized in Mr. Severn, 
while acting in the capacity of Superintendent of our 
schools, a man of culture, an indefatigable and effi- 
cient worker, a considerate and just overseer, and a 
kind-hearted and liberal gentleman. Doing his work 
quietly and unpretentiously, without the slightest 
manifestation of arrogance or presumption, that he did 
it effectually and well was evidenced in the admira- 
ble condition in which he left our schools when he 
vacated his office, and the affectionate regret we all 
felt when that event occurred. 

Resolved, That, in her deep grief at her unexpected 
loss, we most profoundly sympathize with his much 
afflicted widow, and sincerely trust that the Gracious 
Giver of all good, will lighten her bereavement, and 
enable her to endure to the end this addition to her 
already great suffering, so long borne with uncom- 
plaining Christian fortitude. 

Resolveg, That as the Board of Control have kindly 
granted Monday afternoon to the teachers, that they 
attend the funeral services in a body. 
kesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be pre- 
sented to the widow of the deceased, and that they be 
published in the daily papers of the city, the Pexn- 
sylvania School Fournal and the National Educator. 
Signed by the committee on behalf of the entire 
corps of teachers of the city of Reading. 

ANNA J. H. PRINTzZ, 
LOTTIE HECKMAN, 
SARAH E. GOsSLER, 








AMANDA M. REED, 
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SUMMARY OF INSTITUTE WORK. 





tute sessions in the several counties of 
Pennsylvania, although condensed into as 
brief compass as seems advisable, occupy 
more space than was supposed. They will, 
however, be read with care by Superintend- 
ents and others interested in this work; 
and being thus placed together for compari- 
son or criticism, they may suggest directions 
in which Institutes in different parts of the 
State may be improved. ‘The active Superin- 
tendent keeps his Institute in view during 
the entire year, noting ‘‘ points” and devis- 
ing and maturing plans for a profitable ses- 
sion, many months in advance of the time at 
which it is to be held. 

ApAMS.—Dec. 2, five days; 174 members enrolled, 
being in excess of the number of teachers in the 
county. Instructors: Prof. Mark Baily, Hon. B. G. 
Northrop, M. Valentine, D. D., Profs. P. M. Bickle, 
J. V. Montgomery, R. H, Carothers, Col. Sanford, 
and Tod Ford. Topics. Orthography, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, composition, 
the kindergarten, etymology, drawing, astronomy and 
tcience of teaching. Lectures: China and Japan, 
Palestine and Egypt, * Go West, Young Man,” and 
The New Era in Europe. Expenses, $545. 

ALLEGHENY.—Aug. 26, five days; 393 members 
enrolled, 95 per cent. Instructors: Dr. John H. 
French, Profs. T. E. Wakeham, J. W. Caldwell, 
Andrew Burtt, Rev. W. B. Watkins, E. F. Jeffers, 
D. D., and Dr. Black. Topics: Mental philosophy, 
grammar, geography, derivation of English words, 
origin of English language, science of civilization, 
orthography, metric system, and educational waste. 
Expenses, $231. 

ARMSTRONG.—Dec. 23, five days; 249 members 
enrolled, or 92 per cent. of the teachers of the county. 
Instructors: Prof. J. H. Young, Dr. J. H. French, 
Prof. E. V. DeGraff, Wm. B. Hall (music), Frank 
Beard, Esq., and Col. J. P. Sanford. ‘Topics: Read- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic and grammar received 
special attention, though all the common branches 
were considered. Expenses, $536. 

BEAVER.—Dec. 30, twentieth session, five days; 270 
teachers enrolled, or go per cent. of the teaching force 
in the county. Instructors: Prof. Geo. P. Beard, Dr. 
S. G. Williams, and Prof, G. E. Little. Topics: The 
teachers’ * profession ;” school organization, recitation 
and government; teaching reading, geography and 
drawing. Lectures: The Earth more than Six 
Thousand Years Old, Washington Irving and Ameri- 
can Education. Expenses, $312. 

BEDFORD.—Sept. 23, five days; 215 members en- 
rolled, 91 per cent. Instructors: Profs. Geo. P. Beard, 
D. M. Sensenig, Miss M. L. Sanford, Wallace Bruce, 
and Prof. Bridenbaugh. Topics: All the branches 
taught in our country schools, but more especially the 
primary branches. Lectures ; Success and its Require- 
ments, Landmarks of Scott, Washington Irving. 
The Labor Question, and Our Educational Policy. 
Expenses, $237. 

BeERKS.—Oct. 21, sixteeth session, five days; 443 
teachers enrolled, 82 per cent. Instructors: Profes- 
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sors J. H. Shumaker, J. S. Ermentrout, N, ¢ 
Schaeffer, J. S. Stahr, D. B. Brunner, LD. E. Schoedler. 
R. K. Burkholder, R. H. Koch, Hon. A. K. Me 
Clure, Rev. C. Z. Weiser, Miss H. B. Swineford, 
and Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. Topics: Reading, 
geography, history, arithmetic, language, mental sci. 
ence and methods of instruction. Lectures: The 
World’s ‘Teachers, Memory, Sunbeams, and the 
Bright Side of Things. Expenses, $501. 

BLAIR.—Dec. 23, five and one-half days; 123 
members enrolled, or 79 per cent. Instructors, Profs, 
J. H. Shumaker, E. A. Angell, Rev. S. W. Duffield, 
W. H. Schwartz, E. O. M. Haberacher, and D, W. 
Croft. Topics: Arithmetic, grammar, history, geo. 
graphy, composition, spelling and chemistry. Lee. 
tures: Common Sense, Fuss, Vocal Music, Some 
Things that Ought to be Righted, Invisible Forces, 
and Chemistry Illustrated. ‘ The good fruits of ou 
Institute are already being reaped in the increased in. 
terest teachers take in their schools and in educational 
meetings.” Expenses, $141. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 12, ten days; 300 members en. 
rolled, or 44 per cent. Instructors: E. L. Hillis, E, 
E. Quinlan, Rev, David Craft, J. A. Wilt, Arthur 
Head, J. P. Keeney, J. T. McCollum, W. H. Brown, 
J. S. Crawford, E. B. McKee, E. B. Burgen, Hon, 
George Moscrip, Rev. G. C. Jones, and Prof. Baxter 
Owen. Topics: Arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
drawing, orthography, reading, penmanship, sounds 
of letters, history, and theory and practice of teach- 
ing. Lectures: Self-Culture, “ Genius? ’Tis Labor,” 
Spelling Reform. Expenses, $200. 

Bucks.—Oct. 14, five days; 280 members enrolled, 
or 92 per cent. Instructors: Dr. John H. French, 
Bernard Bigsby, J. V. Montgomery, George L. Mans, 
Mary E. Speakman, S. J. Coffin, George C. Young, 
Tod Ford, George Kennan, B. Leighton Beal, Rev. 
Joel Swartz, and Abby Sage Richardson. _ Instruction 
was given in arithmetic, grammar, geography, indus- 
trial drawing, music, elementary teaching and methods 
of instruction. Lectures: **Go West, Young Man,” 
Our Life in Siberia, The Phonograph, “ No Man 
Owns Deeper than He Plows.” Expenses, $663. 

BuTLER,—Dec. 30, five days; 195 teachers en- 
rolled, 75 per cent. Instructors: E. V. DeGraf, J. 
W. Shoemaker, Rev. C. L. Streamer, Topics: Or 
thography, reading, language, voice culture, geo 
graphy, arithmetic and school discipline. Lectures: 
The Proper Study of Mankind, How to Say Things, 
and Elements of Personal Power. Expenses, $24}. 

CAMBRIA.—Jan. 3, 1879, five days; 103 teachers 
enrolled, 47 per cent. Instructors: M. W. Cramer, 
John S. McKay, Miss Fannie Ells, Wallace Bruce, 
and John H. Young. ‘Topics: Language, reading, 
pronunciation, drawing, arithmetic, history, elocution, 
spelling aud natural science. Lectures: Landmarks 
of Scott, Familiar Spirits, Language Study, and What 
to Read. Expenses, $137. 

CAMERON.—Dec. 16, five days; 83 members en- 
rolled, being in excess of the number of teachers in 
the county. Instructors; Prof. E. V. DeGraff, Dr. J. 
H. Vincent, Dr. R. P. Heilman, Miss H. B. Swine 
ford, Dr. B. B. Hamlin, and Rev, J. H. Vrooman. 
Topics: Reading, grammar, geography, composition, 
drawing, writing, physiology, school management and 
government. Lectures: Our National Progress, That 
Boy, That Boy’s Sister, and Learning to Read. Ex- 
penses, $300. 

CARBON.—Nov. 18, five days; 102 teachers él 
rolled, 75 per cent. Instructors: Prof. James Johon- 
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S, Barber, L. Huber, J. W. Sturdevant, and S. H. 
Hollinger. Topics: Language, reading, arithmetic, 
hysical geography, elementary astronomy, mental 
science and school government. Lectures; Knight 
Errantry of Science, Social Forces, Select Reading, 
and Historical Whitewashing. Expenses, $171. 

CENTRE.—Dec. 24, four days; 200 teachers enrol- 
led, 83per cent. Instructors : Profs. N.C. Schaeffer, 
John S. Stahr, W. A. Buckhout, Wallace Bruce, and 
W. A. Krise. Topics: Primary teaching, natural 
science, mental science, and school government. 
Lectures : Robert Burns,Education Among the Greeks 
and Romans, The Results and Tendencies of Modern 
Science. Expenses, $239. 

CHESTER.—Nov, 4, five days; 405 teachers enrol- 
led, 95 per cent. Instructors from abroad were: 
Prof. E. V. De Graff, W. A. Buckhout, J. V. Mont- 
gomery, N. C. Schaeffer, Edward Brooks, D. M. 
Sensenig, and Miss Lelia E. Patridge. The home 
talent consisted of Profs. Geo. IL. Maris, Richard Dar 
lington, James Thompson, Dr. Franklin Taylor, and 
Miss Mary E. Speakman. ‘Topics: Reading, writ- 
ing, drawing, arithmetic, geography, history, language, 
physical culture, botany, entomology, etc. Lectures: 
Beyond the Sea, Mary A. Livermore; Our Girls, by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton; France in the Sunbeam, by 
Dr. W. H. Warren; Washington Irving, by Wallace 
Bruce ; and Readings by Helen Potter. Expenses, 
$1,224. 

CLARION.—Dec. 23, five days; 203 teachers en- 
rolled, 90 per cent. Instructors: Profs. R. H. Hol- 
brook, J. A. Cooper, and G. E. Little, Mrs. M. 
Thrasher, Will Carleton, J. P. Sanford, J. B. Solo- 
mons, J. J. Pennepacker, and J. F. Rinier. Topics: 
Science of teaching, school management, teaching 
reading, arithmetic, etc., drawing and school exposi- 
tions. Lectures: Mammoth Cave, Old Times and 
New, Science of Home, Are We Growing Wiser ? 
Teachers’ Libraries, Education at the County Fair. 
Teachers’ Union Reading Circle. Expenses, $38t. 

CLEARFIELD.—Dec. 30, five days; 185 teachers 
enrolled, 87 per cent. Instructors: Profs. A. N. 
Raub, E. H. Barlow, Hon. Henry Houck, F. G. 
Harris, Tod Ford, Hon. Schuyler Colfax, and John 
Patton, jr. Topics: Orthography, English grammar, 
arithmetic, literature, elocution, and school manage- 
ment. Lectures: The Law-giver of Israel, “Go West 
Young Man,” Life of Abraham Lincoln, Sights and 
Secrets of European Travel. An exposition was held 
In connection with the Institute which proved a very 
pleasant and profitable feature. 

CLINTON.—Dec. 31, four days ; 120 teachers en- 
rolled, 70 per cent. Instructors: Profs. Sensenig, 
Raub, Peoples, Bentz, Armstrong, Twitmyer, and 
Col. Sanford. Topics: Arthmetic, mensuration, 
geometry, principles of teaching, primary instruction 
and school ethics. Lectures: Wanderings in Sunny 
Lands, Success and its Requirements, and Climate. 

CoLumBIA.—Dec. 23, five days; 152 teachers en- 
rolled, 80 per cent. Instructors: M. W. Cramer, Wm, 
Noetling, D. J. Waller, N. J. Walker, and C. J. Arms. 
Instruction was given in all the common branches, 
and several essays were read on natural science in our 
schools. Lectures: Boys, and Our Public Schools 
and their Objects. Expenses, $80. 

CRAWFORD.—Oct. 21, five days; 195 teachers en- 
rolled; 40 per cent. [50 teachers went home the first 
day without enrolling, on account of typhoid fever 
in the town in which Institute was held.]  Instruct- 
ors: Hon. S. R. Thompson, Prof. Geo. P. Beard, 
Rev. R. B. Dilworth, Prof. E. G. Little, Mrs. R. J. 
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Dewoodie, S. H. Prather, and S. P. Bates. Topics; 
Arithmetic, teaching language, history, geography, 
theory of teaching, drawing and penmanship. Lec- 
tures : Inconsistencies, The Successful Teacher, Amer- 
ican Education, and * How Do You Do?” Expenses, 
$272. District Institutes are now being held semi- 
monthly with great success and profit, with an aver- 
age attendance of fifty teachers at each meeting. 

CUMBERLAND.—Nov. 18, five days; 207° members 
enrolled, 90 per cent. Instructors: E. V. De Graff, 
Maria L. Sanford, Delia J. Smith, Sara R. Hogan, E. 
A. Angell, and Tod Ford. Topics: Spelling, geog- 
raphy, history, language, penmanship, reading, neat- 
ness and order, free-hand drawing, school organiza. 
tion and discipline. Lectures: The Labor Question, 
Elements.of Personal Power, “Go West, Young Man.” 
Expenses, $332. 

* DAUPHIN.—Nov. 19 and Dec. 17, 4% days each; 
220 members, 99 per cent. Instructors: Profs. A. N. 
Raub, N. C. Schaeffer, D. J. Waller, Jr.. S. A. Baer, 
Rev. J. B. Young, Col. Sanford, and Rev. J. H. 
Leeser. Topics: Arithmetic, geography, history, 
reading, primary teaching, school government, draw- 
ing, grammar, orthceopy, and physiology. Lectures: 
Education among the Greeks and Romans. Self- 
Help, Our Public Schools and their Foundation, 
Echoes from Round Top, How to Train the Mem- 
ory, Co-operation of Parents with Teachers. Ex- 
penses, $3389. 

DELAWARE.—Nov. 11, five days ; 150 members en- 
rolled, or 91 per cent. of the teachers of the county- 
Instructors: Dr. J. H. French, Profs. W. A. Buck- 
hont, Bernard Bigsby, Geo. L. Maris, M. E. Schieb- 
ner, G. W. North, Grace Anna Lewis, Esther J. Trim- 
ble, Mary E. Speakman, Rev. Henry A. Warren, Mrs. 
E. Cady Stanton, Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, and Miss 
Helen Potter. Instruction was given in arithmetic, 
geography, history, natural history, language, gram- 
mar, English literature, and primary work in the school 
room. Lectures: The Forces in a Sunbeam, A Yan- 
kee in Secessia, Our Girls, New York to Jerusalem, 
Expenses, $734. 

ELK.—Dec. 30, five days; 84 teachers enrolled, 95 
per cent. Instructors: Profs. H. S. Jones, N. H. 
Schenck, C. S, Riddell, Geo. Kennan and Mrs. C.5. 
Riddell. All the common branches were touched 
upon, and prominence given to school government. 
Lectures: Living, School System, Young Men and 
Maidens of Olden Time, Life in Siberia, Vagabond 
Life in Europe. Expenses, $221. 

ERIE.—Nov. 18, five days; 216 teachers enrolled, 
70 per cent. Instructors: Dr. John H. French, Rev. 
R. B. Dilworth, Profs. H. S. Jones, J. A. Cooper 
and Nathan Sheppard. ‘Topics: Arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, language, industrial drawing, map drawing, his- 
tory, reading, and organization and management of 
schools. Lectures: Living Educational Forces; Dick- 
ens, with Readings; and Our Boys and Girls. Ex- 
penses, $260. ‘ 

FAYETTE.—Dec. 23, five days: 175 teachers en- 
rolled, 75 per cent, Instructors: Miss Maria L. San- 
ford, Prof W. D. Henkle, Hon. T. B. Schnatterly 
and A.C, Nult, Esq. Topics; History. geography, 
grammar, use of dictionary, school government, etc. 
Lectures: The Labor Question, Luther and the Re- 
formation, and Debauehery of Public Morals, Ex- 
penses, $291. 

ForesT.—Dec. 16, five days; 37 members enrolled, 
or 71 percent. Instructors: Prof. J. A. Cooper, Geo. 
R. Dixon, S. D. Owen and J. W. Walker. Instruc- 
tion given in school government, and all common 
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branches. Lectures: Educational Forces, Educa- } Montgomery, Maria L. Sanford, J. P. McCaskey, A, 


tional Problems; Visit to Ed. Museum Depository, 
Toronto; and Force and Friction, Expenses, $79. 

FRANKLIN.—Nov. 18, five days; 240 teachers en- 
rolled, 89 per cent. Instructors; Profs. Angell, Hill- 
man, Ennis, Palm, Westlake, Lyte, Miss McCalmont, 
Wallace Bruce and Tod Ford. Topics: Mental sci- 
ence, natural science, composition and letter writing, 
English grammar, elocution and school discipline, 
Lectures: Landmarks of Scott and All the Way to 
Naples. Expenses, $282. 

FuLTON.—Dec. 9, five days; 56 teachers present, 
79 per cent. Instructors: Profs. S. D, Hillman, R. 
M. McNeal, Miss S. H. McCalmont and Col, San- 
ford. Topics: Primary school work, elocution and 
calisthenics, civil government, physiology, m=-ntal 
and natural science, and theory of teaching. .Lec- 
tures: The American Schoolmasters, Education for 
Citizenship, and Old Times and New. Expenses, $111. 

GREENE.—Dec. 23, five days; 129 members en- 
rolled, or 70 per cent. Instructors; Dr. A. B. Miller, 
Prof. Geo. P. Beard, H. M. Craig, Dr. Geo. Fraser, 
F. S. DeHaas, Miss Florence Chichester, and Miss 
S. B. Albert. Topics: Mental science, school econ- 
omy, methods of instruction, grammar, spelling and 
drawing. Lectures: The Teacher, Religious Ele- 
ment in Education, and Jerusalem, Expenses, $180. 

HuNTINGDON.—Dec. 16, five days; 151 teachers 
enrolled, 70 per cent. Instructors: Profs. D. M. Sen- 
senig, W. H. Schuyler, Edward Brooks, Miss L. E. 
Patridge, Miss Jessie E. Wilson and Wallace Bruce. 
Topics: Moral training, physical culture, school gov- 
ernment, thoroughness in teaching, pronunciation, 
spelling, grammar, history, arithmetic, necessity of 
reading educational literature, etc. Lectures: The 
New Bonanza, Robert Burns, We Girls, and Home 
Education. Expenses, $269. 

INDIANA.—Dec. 30, four days; 237 teachers en- 
rolled, 96 per cent. Instructors: Dr. Jno. H. French, 
Prof. J. H. Young, Rev. A. Donaldson, Rev. A. J. 
Bolar, Miss Jane E. Leonard. Topics: Use of text 
books, teaching writing, school organization, primary 
teaching, arithmetic, geography, metric system, and 
the study of the dead languages. Lecture: Our Boys 
and Girls. 

JEFFERSON.—Dec. 30, five days; 150 teachers en- 
rolled, or 78 per cent. of all the teachers in the county. 
Instructors: Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. Geo. P. 
Hays, Supt. A. J. Davis, and Prof. M. Thrasher. 
Topics: Methods of instruction, school government, 
school expositions, physiology, constitution of the 
United States. Lectures: Our School System, 
Character and Manners, Are We Growing Wiser ? 
How to Think, and The School Law. Expenses, 
$190. 

JuNIATA.—Dec. 9, five days; 130 members were 
enrolled, of whom 103 are engaged in teaching, 98 
percent. Instructors: Miss Maria L. Sanford, Profs. 
Geo. P. Beard, E. A. Angell, J. T. Ailman, W. H. 
Groninger, Silas Wright, Rev. E. E. Berry and Rev. 
Joel Swartz. Topics: History, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, astronomy, reading, composition, school 
organization, methods of instruction, etc. Lectures ; 
He Who Cannot Paint Must Grind the Colors, The 
Labor Question, Common Sense, Self-Culture. Ex- 
penses, $279. 

LANCASTER.—Nov. I1, twenty-seventh session, five 
days; 564 members enrolled, 98 per cent. Instruct- 
ors: Dr. E. Brooks, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Profs. 
James Johonnot, John S. Stahr, N. C. Schaeffer, S. S. 
Haldeman, E. Hubbard Barlow, E. O. Lyte, J. V. 





A. Willits, Wallace Bruce, E. B. Raffensperger, 
Topics: Grammar, natural science, principles of in. 
struction, stars and star groups, etymology, history, 
reading, school management, etc. Lectures: Mental 
Dyspepsia, Robert Burns, Education in Europe 
Humors of the Pulpit and Pew, Education of Womes, 
Luther and the Reformation, and Braddock’s Route. 
Expenses, $944. 

LAWRENCE.—Oct. 28, five days; 223 members en 
rolled, 94 per cent. Instructors: Hon. 5S. R. Thomp. 
son, Geo. P. Beard, G. E. Little, Miss O. J. Patterson, 
E. T, Jeffers, Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, Hon. J. W. Wal. 
lace. Topics: School organization, course of study, 
geography, arithmetic, drawing and language. Lee. 
tures: English Language and Literature in the School 
Room, Reminiscences, Sight and Scenes in Eastern 
Lands, Correlation and Conservation of Forces, and 
American Progress. Expenses, $207. 

LEBANON.—Jan. 20, five days; 201 members, being 
in excess of the number engaged in teaching in the 
county. Instructors: Prof. A. N. Raub, Supt. T. F, 
Gahan, Hon. Henry Houck, Rev. Dr. Reinmund, 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge, Wallace Bruce and Tod 
Ford. ‘Topics: Common branches and school gov. 
ernment. Lectures: Landmarks of Scott, We Girls, 
and “Go West, Young Man.’’ Expenses, $359. 

LEHIGH.—Dec. 9g, five days; 285 members en- 
rolled, 91 per cent. Instructors: Profs. N. C. 
Schaeffer; Geo. H. Desh, Rev. A. R. Horne, Geo. L. 
Maris, Prof. Carver, Miss H. B. Swineford, J. S. Er- 
mentrout, R. H. Koch, Rev. C. Z. Weiser, Dr. W. B, 
Erdman and Prof. M. H. Richards. Topics: Spell- 
ing, reading, writing, arithmetic, English language, 
grammar, physical geography, history, constitution of 
the United States, English literature, composition and 
algebra. Lectures: Education Among the Greeks 
and Romans, Memory, Female Education and 
Woman’s Sphere, Rights and Lefts, English Idioms, 
Thoughts on School Discipline. Expenses, $218. 

LuUZzERNE.—Eleventh session, Dec. 16, five days; 
400 teachers enrolled, 70 percent. Instructors: Rev. 
D. Copeland, Profs, J. W. Shoemaker, A. H. Berlin, 
P. Martin, A. B. Dunning, Wallace Bruce, J. C. 
Geyer, L. R. Fowler, A. D. Albert, J. E. Ross and 
Miss H. E. Brooks. Topics: Reading, grammar, 
arithmetic, school-room hygiene, history, science of 
common things, geography, writing and civil govern- 
ment. Lectures: How to Study, Landmarks of Scott. 

LycoMinc.—Dec. 16, five days; 202 members, 75 
per cent. Instructors: Dr. G. P. Hays, Hon. H. 
Houck, Mrs. C. S. Riddell, Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 
Topics: All common school studies. Lectures: 
Abraham Lincoln, Every-Day Reasoning, and Men 
of the Times. Expenses, $375. 

MIFFLIN.—Jan. 27, 5% days; 93 members, 87 per 
cent. Instructors: Prof. Wm. Noetling, Rev. D. J. 
Waller, jr., Dr. Jno. H. French, Prof. Browne, Miss 
Mary Butler, Hon. H. Houck, Dr, A. A, Willits, Rev. 
J. B. Young. ‘Topics: Orthography, reading, geogra- 
phy, grammar, arithmetic, language, school discipline 
and object lessons. Lectures: Model Wife, Echoes 
from Round Top, Our Boys and Girls, Our Common 
Schools and their Foundation Principles, Ex., $227. 

MONROE.—Jan. 6, five days; 110 members, 80 per 
cent. Instructors: Profs. Henry Carver, R. H. Koch, 
C. K. Canfield, W. A. Campbell, Rev. E. B. Raffens- 
perger, J. F. Meredith, and Dr. J. H. Shull. Topics: 
Orthography, geography, grammar, reading, arithme- 
tic, history, composition, constitution of the United 
States, elocution and theory of teaching. Lectures: 
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The Humors of the Pulpit and the Pew, The Teacher, 
Work of our Schools, Remedial Education, and How 
We Live. Expenses, $97. 

PIKE.—Jan. 20, five days: 65 members, 90 per 
cent. Instructors: Profs. C. H. Verrill, J. F. Dooley, 
Ww. A. Campbell, B. B. Smith and Wm. Westfall. 
Topics: Grammar, arithmetic, history, geography, 
spelling, reading, composition and letter writing. 
Lectures: What Shall We Study? Relation of ‘Feach- 
ers to Patrons and Patrons to Schools, Whispering in 
School, Advancement of Public Schools in Pennsyl- 
yania during the Past Ten Years. Expenses, $108. 

McKEAN.—Aug. 26, five days; 100 members en- 
rolled, being in excess of the number of teachers in 
the county. Instructors: Profs. A. N. Raub, and O, 
C. Snyder, and W. H. Curtis, Co. Supt. Topics: 
The common English branches and methods of teach- 
ing them, letter-writing, and self-culture of teachers, 
Lectures : Language, Self Help, The Voice of His- 
tory. Expenses, $81. 

MERCER.—Nov. 11, five days; 225 teachers enrol- 
led, 60 per cent. Instructors: Profs. E. V. De Graff, 
§. R. Thompson, G. E. Little, and S. R. Prather. 
Topics: Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, or- 
thography, and school discipline. Lectures: The 
Elements of Personal Power, Masters and Men, “How 
Do You Do ?”’and Inconsistencies. Expenses, $262. 

MoNTGOMERY.—Oct. 28, five days; 259 teachers 
enrolled, 76 per cent. Instructors: Prof. James 
Johonnot, D. M. Sensenig, Geo. L. Maris, J. V. 
Montgomery, Dr. H. W. Warren, Wallace Bruce, 
Stuart Rogers, A. D. Eisenhower, Miss Maria L. 
Sanford, and Miss E. J. Trimble. Topics: The 
principles of teaching, elementary arithmetic, gram- 
mar, reading, history, school discipline, moral culture, 
drawing, physical culture, organization of schools, 
English literature, and composition. Lectures : Forces 
ina Sunbeam, Landmarks of Scott, the Labor Ques- 
tion, Social Forces. Expenses, $571. 

MonTour.—Dec. 23, five days; 81 members en- 
rolled, being in excess of the number of teachers of the 
county. Instructors: Prof T, F. Gahan, Wm. Noetling, 
D. J. Waller, Wm. Boal, N. C. Schaeffer, J. D. Cook, 
and Mrs.A.S.Burrows. Topics ; Principles of teaching, 
primary reading, primary arithmetic, phonetics, school 
management, school discipline, English grammar, and 
language lessons. Lectures: Education Among the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans, and A Short Ramble 
Over Beaten Paths. Expenses, $96. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—Dec. 30, 4% days; 265 teach- 
ers enrolled, 88 per cent. Instructors: Dr. W. C. 
Cattell, Profs. Porter, Coffin and Hardy, of Lafayette 
College, Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, H. S. Housekeeper, 
Rev. A. R. Horne, and Col. Sanford. The teachers 
also took an active part in the proceedings. Topics: 
Arithmetic, geography, spelling reform, school disci- 
pline, English Literature, requisites of the teacher, 
metric system, algebra, school hygiene, etc. Lec- 
tures: Our English, Wonders of the Plant World, and 
Old Times and New. Expenses, $190. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.— Dec. 16, fivedays; 183 mem- 
bers enrolled, 70 percent. Instructors: Miss Maria 
L. Sanford, Rev. D. J. Waller, jr., M C. Horne, N. 
C. Schaeffer, and Hon. Schuyler Colfax. Topics: 
History, arithmetic, reading, geography, primary in- 
struction, method of teaching and school discipline. 
Lectures: Interests of our Public Schools, Labor 
Question, Education, University Life in Germany, 
Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln. Ex- 
penses, $211. 

Perry.—Dec. 2, five days: 136 teachers enrolled, 
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75 percent. Instructors: Prof. J. H. Shumaker, Dr. E. 
Brooks, Miss L. E, Patridge, Rev. J. Edgar, W. F. 
Baker, Col. J. P. Sanford. Topics: Spelling and 
pronunciation, reading, language exercises and pri- 
mary composition, school-room hygiene. Special 
attention was given to methods of teaching all com- 
mon school branches. Lectures: Invisible Forces, 
We Girls, The Old and the New, Home Education, 
Hygiene of the School Room. Expenses, $207. 

POTTER.—Oct 1, five days; 173 teachers enrolled, 
70 per cent. Instructors: Profs. F. A. Allen, H. S. 
Jones, Geo. R. Dixon, C. W. Wasson. Topics: 
School government, school discipline, methods of 
teaching, physiology, history, geography, botany and 
composition. Lectures: Living, Force and Friction, 
Will it Pay? Be Somebody, Expenses, $200. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Dec. 16, five days; 415 teachers 
enrolled, 82 per cent. Instructors: Dr. J. H. French, 
Prof. Mark Bailey, Rev. S, H. Bell, Wallace Bruce, 
and Rev. De Witt Talmage. Methods cf teaching 
the following branches were discussed by instructors 
and teachers: Reading, arithmetic, language in all 
its departments of technical grammar, composition, 
etc. Geography without the text-book and with out- 
line maps and globes, and penmanship with and 
without copy books. The County Superintendent, 
Jesse Newlin, occupied a portion of each session in 
exposing, and suggesting remedies for, defects in 
teaching, governing, etc., gathered while visiting 
schools, Lectures: The Lifted Veil, Womanhood in 
Shakespeare, The Bright Side of Things. Expenses, 
$1158. 

SNYDER.—Oct. 21, five days; 120 members en- 
rolled, being in excess of the number of teachers in 
the county. Instructors: Miss M. L? Sanford, Mrs. 
A. S. Burrows and Prof. Wm. Noetling. Topics: 
Reading, writing, drawing, arithmetic, spelling, gram- 
mar, methods, discipline, geography, vocal music and 
school government. Lectures: Martin Luther, The 
Labor Question, Expenses, $90. 

SOMERSET.—Dec. 23, five days; 146 members en- 
rolled, or 60 per cent. Instructors: Prof. Geo. P. 
Beard and Miss Jane E. Leonard. Topics: Geogra- 
phy and history. Lectures: Organization and School 
Government. Expenses, $139. 

SULLIVAN.—Nov. 4, ten days; 50 teachers present, 
50 per cent. Instructors: Dr. S. F. Colt, Prof. E. 
E. Quinlan and Prof. G. W. Ryan. Topics: Practi- 
cal lessons on methods of teaching the common 
branches. Lecture: The Mind. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—August I9, eleventh session, five 
days; 306 teachers enrolled, 60 per cent. Instructors: 
Prof, S. J. Coffin, J. H. Harris, Dr. A. T. Brundage, 
Prof. Alonzo Reed, W. E. Tilden, H. B. Larrabee, 
H. L. Fairchild, and H. H. Jessup, D. D. Topics: 
Algebra, pronunciation, civil government, penmanship, 
arithmetic, geography, English literature, drawing, 
physiology, composition, astronomy, metric system, 
and theory and practice of teaching. Lectures: The 
Geological Ages, Education and the Republic, Christ- 
ian Education in Mohammedan Countries, California : 
Its Mines, Pines, Vines and Heathen Shrines. Ex- 
penses, $200. 

TioGa.—Aug. 19, five days; 300 members enrolled, 
of whom 240 were teachers, and the remainder di- 
rectors, ex-teachers, or those preparing to teach. In- 
structors: Prof. F. A. Allen, Rev. Dr. A. W. Cowles, 
Prof. E. Francis and Mrs. Leon O, Bailey. Topics : 
Reading, drawing, object teaching, penmanship, 
school government, language and music. Lecture: 
Recreations in Art. Expenses, $286. 
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Unton.—Dec. 16, five days ; 84 members enrolled, 
83 per cent. Instructors: Prof. J+ Johonnot, J. V. 
Montgomery, Wm. Noetling, D. J. Waller, jr., and 
Col. Sanford. Topics: Language, arithmetic, read- 
ing, drawing, penmanship, speliing, and science and 
art of teaching. Lectures: Our Public Schools, 
Forces of Society, and Old Times and New, Ex- 
penses, $181. 

VENANGO.—Oct. 14, five days; 242 members en- 
rolled, or 63 per cent. Instructors: Prof. S. R. 
Thompson, H. S. Jones, Geo. P. Hays and Frank 
Beard. ‘Topics: Reading, language lessons, geogra 
phy, arithmetic and school organization. Lectures: 
‘The Beautiful, The Queer Teacher, Character and 
Manners. Expenses, $459. 

WARREN.—Sept. 2, five days; 235 teachers en- 
rolled, 94 per cent. Instructors: Dr. John H. French 
and Prof. J. A. Cooper. ‘Topics: Mental philosophy, 
school government and management, and ‘business 
day” in school, which included methods of conduct- 
ing recitations in each of the common English 
branches. Lecture: Educational Forces and Capaci- 
ties, Wonders of the Living World, and The Past and 
Present of Our Schools. Expenses, $185, A series 
of local institutes is being held in different parts of 
the county, with much benefit to those attending and 
to the schools under their charge. 

WASHINGTON.—Dec. 30, five days; 205 members, 
67 per cent. Instructors: Prof. J. H. Shoemaker, 





Maria L. Sanford, Wallace Bruce, and Geo. P. Beard. 
Topics: Arithmetic, grammar, reading, school gov- 
ernment, English literature, geography, history, and 
methods of teaching. Lectures: The Labor Ques- 
tion, Landmarks of Scott, Womanhood in Shakspeare, 
and Invisible Forces. Expenses $452. 

WayYNE.—Nov. 19, five days; 255 members, 84 per 
cent. Instructors: H. R. Sanford, W. C. ‘Tilden, D. 
Copeland, O. E. French, D. N. Lathrop, B. B, Smith 
and Wallace Bruce. ‘Topics: Primary reading, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, geography, history, theory of teach- 
ing, school management. Lectures: Integrity, Cul- 
ture, The Forces that Win, and Washington Irving. 
Expenses, $253. 

WESTMORELAND.—Dec. 23, twenty-second session, 
five days; of 374 teachers in the county 342 were pres- 
ent. Instructors: Profs. J. A. Brush, Geo. T, McCord, 
Dr. Jno. H. French, Dr. Watkins, Prof. Harkey, Wal- 
lace Bruce, W. C. Moreland, Esq., Dr. R. W. Pear- 
son, Hon Edgar Cowan and Hon. Jos, A. Hunter. 
Topics: Geography, language lessons, grammar, 
methods of instruction and school management. 
tures: Cries from the Cradle, Education as it Ought 
to be; Heat, Its Sources and Effects; The Wonders 
of the Living World, Washington Irving, Peculiari- 
ties of American Speech, Macaulay, Our Home Speech 
and Education. Expenses, $3384. 

Wyominc.—Dec. 23, six days; 148 teachers en- 
rolled,74 per cent. Instructors: Prof. Geo. L. Maris, 
J. H. Harris, John M. Gannan, Mrs. M. E. Weston 
and C. W. Bushnell. Topics: School management 
and government, English grammar, arithmetic, ety- 
mology and geography. ‘The instruction in these 
branches embraced not only the branches themselves, 
but how to teach them, especially to beginners, Lec- 
tures: The State and the Public Schools, Education 
and the Republic, and the Teacher. Expenses, $126. 

YorkK.—Dec. 23, twenty-fourth session, five days; 
369 members enrolled, 90 per cent. Instructors: 
Profs. A. N. Raub, S, B. Heiges, S. S. Haldeman, 
R. H. Carothers, J. V. Montgomery, Hon. H. Houck, 
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Tod Ford, Wallace Bruce, Rev. Dr. Warren, Eliza. 
beth Cady Stanton and Daniel Dougherty. Topics : 
School Discipline, methods of instruction, mental 
philosophy, metric system, drawing, etymology, read. 
ing, arithmetic and history. Lectures: Force in a 
Sunbeam, Landmarks of Scott, “Go West, Young 
Man,” Our Girls, and The Stage. Expenses, $652, 
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OVER THE SEA. 





LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO, VIII, 





IN BELGIUM. 

T was growing dark when we left London, 

on the gth of July, so that our ride in the 
cars along the banks of the Thames was of 
little interest. It was ro p. m. when we went 
on board the steamer, at Harwich, which was 
to carry us across the North Sea. We had 
engaged, or thought we had engaged, state. 
rooms some days in advance; but when we 
came to inquire into the matter we found that 
like promises had been made to about five 
times as many as could be accommodated. 
The boat was greatly overcrowded. Seeing 
our disappointment at the prospect of losing 
a night’s rest, a friend who had traveled on 
this line before, whispered: ‘‘ Find an empty 
berth and take possession of it. The whole 
thing isa grab game.”” We followed his ad- 
vice and had a comfortable night’s rest; but 
many other passengers to whom rooms had 
been promised were compelled to spend the 
night with scarcely a seat upon which to sit, 
much less a bed to lie down upon. 

It was light when we went on deck and the 
low coast of Holland was visible a short dis- 
tance away, and we soon entered the mouth 
of the Scheldt and landed at Flushing, or as 
the Dutch call it, Vlissingen. The surface of 
the country here is sixteen or eighteen feet 
below the level of the sea at high tide, and 
the land is protected frum overflow by im- 
mense dykes, over which from the deck of 
the steamer we could just see the spires of the 
churches and the tops of the houses. 

We made only a short stop at Flushing, 
going directly from the quay to the cars in 
waiting to convey usto Antwerp, Our course 
was along the little peninsula consisting of 
the island of Walcherin and Zuid Beveland, 
until turning to the right we crossed the 
boundary line between Holland and Belgium, 
and reached Antwerp in time for a late break- 
fast. Early in the morning as it was when 
we left Flushing the country people were all 
astir. Great numbers of woman were on 
their way to market, some with donkey carts 
and dog teams; but more with baskets and 
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yessels containing marketing on their heads 
or attached to the ends of yokes worn across 
the shoulders. 

It was the height of hay harvest, and barley 
was ripe in the fields. Vegetables, too, of 
which a large acreage is grown in this coun- 
try, seemed to need some special attention. 
So on this pleasant July morning, at the ris- 
ing of the sun, the whole population, men, 
women and children, seemed to be at work 
out of doors. ‘The men wore straw hats and 
blouses like the French, and the women 
looked quite picturesque in their white caps 
and blue gowns. 

The Hollanders are a very industrious peo- 
ple, and what a fine country they have! and 
how they have battled for it against the sea! 
But we’ shall have occasion to see more of 
them and it before we reach our journey’s 
end, so now we are at Antwerp. 

Antwerp, or Azvers in French, is pleas- 
antly situated on the Scheldt, which is here 
at high tide thirty feet deep, and was in its 
best days one of the most important and 
wealthy cities in Europe. Few places have 
experienced greater vicissitudes of fortune. 
Founded as early as the seventh century, it 
became in the sixteenth the leading commer 
cial city on the continent, its trade extending 
to all parts of the world. Under Spanish 
rule it languished. ‘Thousands of the most 
enterprising citizens were banished by the 
terrors of the Inquisition ; and. defeated in an 
effort to regain its liberties, it was subjected 
to the merciless cruelty of the Duke of Parma. 
It suffered also from the jealousy of its Dutch 
neighbors, who succeeded in closing the 
Scheldt for many years against its com- 
merce, While in possession of the French, 
from 1794 to 1814, its trade revived, but it 
was again totally ruined by the revolution of 
1830. Since 1863, a new tide of prosperity 
has set in, and Antwerp seems likely to as- 
sume once more a high rank among Euro- 
pean cities. The population of the city is 
now 150,000, and its system of quays and 
docks is probably superior to that of any 
other continental city. Lines of steamers 
run direct between Antwerp and New York. 

After securing rooms and eating our break- 
fast at the hotel, we directed our steps to the 
Cathedral, passing on our way, in the Place 
Verte, the statue of Rubens, the great painter, 
who lived in Antwerp, and whose house still 
stands in the Place de Meir, although built 
in 1611. ‘The Cathedral is the largest and 
most beautiful Gothic church in the Nether- 
lands. It was begun in 1322, but more than 
two hundred years elapsed before it was com- 
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pleted. The tower is four hundred and two 
feet high. ‘The exterior view of the church 
is marred by mean surroundings, but the 
principal facade is very fine. Upon entering 
the Cathedral the effect is grand and impress- 
ive. It was the first of the great church ed- 
ifices of the Continent that we had seen, and 
we stood in wonder, almost in awe, as we 
took in the dimensions and grandeur of the 
great structure. The length is 384 feet, 
width 171 feet, with transepts, and height 
130 feet. There are six aisles, and the vault- 
ing issupported by 125 pillars. ‘Then, there 
are rich wood carvings, beautiful stained glass 
windows, fine mural decorations and bas-re- 
liefs, splendid marble busts, monuments and 
altar-pieces, and a number of celebrated pic- 
tures. Among the latter are the Descent 
from the Cross, the Elevation of the Cross, 
and the Assumption, by Rubens. These are 
among the best paintings of the famous 
Dutch master, and to us, seen in the light 
and with the surroundings of the grand old 
Cathedral, they seemed like the creation of a 
genius more than human. Of course, we did 
not leave the Cathedral without a look at the 
old Well, opposite the entrance to the tower, 
which is protected by an iron canopy and 
surmounted by the statue of the mythical 
hero Salvius Brabo, the work of Quentin 
Massys, first blacksmith and then painter, 
changing the anvil for the palette to propi 
tiate the father of a lady with whom he was 
in love. 

The Church of St. Paul contains a number 
of fine pictures, and is noted for its elaborate 
wood carvings. The wainscoting, pulpits, 
confessionals, altars, choir-stalls, etc., are all 
of finely-cut wood. An adjoining court con. 
tains what purports to be a representation 
of Mount Calvary, an artificial mound made 
of earth and rock, with statues of saints, 
angels, prophets, patriarchs, etc., the whole 
crowned with a crucifix. A grotto near by 
is intended to represent the Holy Sepulchre, 
with the dead body of the Saviour. ‘The 
effect of the whole is'to promote neither the 
cause of religion or art. St. Jacques is an 
old and very rich church. + It was begun in 
1491. Where wood is used in St. Paul’s, 
St. Jacques’ has marble. In its stained glass 
windows, its costly monuments, its relics, and 
decorations, it far exceeds in sumptuousness 
the cathedral itself. Back of the high altar 
is the chapel of Rubens, where the great 
painter is buried. 

From the churches to the Museum. _ Pass- 
ing through a gate and a garden, we ascend 
to the Entrance Hall, and our attention is at 
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once arrested by the beautiful frescoes repre- 
senting the history of the Antwerp School of 
art. ‘The Museum consists of a series of fine 
saloons opening into one another, constituting 
a single gallery, lighted from the top, which 
can be viewed as a whole or in its several 
parts. ‘The arrangement is admirable, the 
pictures being shown to the very best advant- 
age. Of the six or seven hundred pictures in 
the Museum, there are but few that do not 
belong to the Flemish School—in other words, 
it is a museum of home productions.- The 
most celebrated artists represented are John 
Van Eyck, Roger Vander Weyden, Quentin 
Massys, Anthony Van Dyck, Peter Paul 
Rubens, and Rembrandt Harmentz van Rijn. 
The pictures that impressed me most were 
‘‘Christ Crucified between the two Thieves,” 
by Rubens; the ‘‘ Dead Saviour,’’ by Massys ; 
a portrait of his wife, by Rembrandt; the 
Crucifixion, by Van Dyck. Mental copies 
of these, very imperfect doubtless, I tried to 
carry away with me. The two or three hours 
spent in the Museum were exceedingly pleas- 
ant; but directly after the visit the ideal 
world into which my imagination had carried 
me was rather suddenly changed to a real 
one by a walk about the city. Of this walk 
I find the following notes in my note-book: 

The city has a large trade. Many ships 
from all countries are lying along the quays 
and in the docks. There are fine streets and 
large stores, but many of the houses are old 
and built in the regular Dutch style with 
gables towards the street, and the upper stor- 
ies projecting over it. ‘The streets in the 
older parts of the city, are crooked, narrow 
and quaint. The people are of mixed nation- 
alities ; you hear spoken on the streets Dutch, 
French, German and English; and at the 
hotels and in the large warehouses and stores 
all these languages are used, Antwerp must 
be a religious place, judging from the num- 
ber of churches, and more particularly from 
the hundreds of images of the Virgin and the 
saints that are erected at the corners of the 
streets, and attached to the houses in all parts 
of the city, Lamps are kept burning near 
them, and devout Catholics cross themselves 
and seem to utter a prayer in passing. Young 
and old of both sexes, among the lower 
classes, wear heavy wooden shoes, or clogs. 
They are exceedingly clumsy, and when used 
in walking make a dreadful clatter on floors 
and pavements. ‘The markets area curiosity. 
Hundreds of women—few men attend mar- 
ket—have their marketing on tables or in 
baskets in a public square. Nearly all of 
them are dressed alike, in blue short gowns 
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of worsted or calico, and long-eared white 
caps. The donkey carts and dog teams jn 
which they have brought the fruit, vegetables, 
etc., they are offering for sale are resting pa. 
tiently around the outer edges of the square, 
and around the pavements. To an Ameri. 
can the sight is novel and exceedingly Pic- 
turesque. 

Away to Brussels. The country through 
which we pass is rich and well cultivated, 
The farm houses and barns are better than in 
England. There are no fences, except here 
and there a hedge but the fields are frequently 
separated by trees. The houses are mostly 
white, with red tile roofs. The typical village 
house is built of stone, has a low, narrow door, 
small windows without shutters, a steep roof 
with little dormer windows. 

Brussels is a city of 130,000 inhabitants, and 
in its general appearance it is more modern 
than Antwerp. It has clean streets, fine 
stores, handsome buildings, beautiful parks 
and boulevards. Its shops, cafés, public 
amusements and general life are so much like 
those of the French capital that it has been 
called ‘‘ Paris in Miniature.” 

We visited the cathedral, an old Gothic 
structure, commenced in the 12th century. 
Our attention was particularly attracted to its 
stained glass windows, the finest we had seen. 
Then, curious to see the process of lace mak- 
ing, we directed our steps to one of the many 
manufactories in the city. In the rooms we 
visited a large number of women were em- 
ployed in weaving lace. Each had a cushion 
to which the patterns to be worked are at- 
tached. Pins are stuck in at regular intervals 
in the lines or at the angles of the patterns. 
‘The threads are in bobbins; and the process 
of weaving consists in twisting or plaiting 
them around the pins in sucha way as to form 
the net-work arrangement, which is character- 
istic of point-lace, the figured portions being 
worked out by crossing the threads. The 
process of weaving is very slow and requires 
great patience and skill. The most artistic 
part of the work, however, consists in making 
the patterns. In the salesroom attached to 
the manufactory, we were shown many arti- 
cles of lace of great beauty but at fabulous 
prices. Our purchases were few and modest. 

A ride about the city enabled us to see the 
Boulevards, new and old, the Park, the Palais 
du Roi, the Palais Ducal, the Palais de la Na- 
tion, the Colonne du Congress, the Hotel de 
Ville,the statues of Counts Egmont and Horn, 
two of the cruel Duke of Alva’s victims, the 
statue of Godfrey de Bouillon and other sights 
of interest ; but to me the feature of my stay 
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in Brussels was my visit to the battle-field of 
Waterloo, some thirteen miles from the city. 
My friends preferred seeing other sights, and 
I could not persuade them to accompany me, 
sol went alone. ‘The cars took me through 
a beautiful rolling country to the station of 
Braine |’Alleud, where a walk of a mile 
brought me to the Mound of the Lion, 
the very centre of the great fight. This mound 
was erected by the king of the Netherlands 
soon after the battle, and is a huge pyramidal 
mound of earth, 200 feet high, on which 
stands a lion weighing twenty-eight tons, cast 
from the metal of captured French cannon. 
A part of the tail is wanting as it was hacked 
off by French soldiers in 1832 on their way 
to Antwerp. The mound marks the most 
conspicuous spot in the field, near the centre 
of the Allied line of battle, and the place 
where the Prince of Orange was wounded. 
The approach to the top is up 230 or 240 
stone steps. Provided with a map of the 
field and a guide, I was not long in making 
my way up, and in a short time I had all the 
principal points of one of the world’s greatest 
struggles in my mind, a picture that will live 
in memory forever. 

Facing north, the first line of the Allied 
forces stretches away, along the crests of a 
ridge of low hills, directly east and west. Be- 
hind this line in the hollows between the hills 
were stationed the reserves and the cavalry. 
Back a few hundred yards along the highway 
is the village of St. Jean, immediately south 
of it the plain of St. Jean, and farther back a 
mile and a half from where I stood I could see 
the village of Waterloo, the headquarters of 
Wellington before and after the battle, and 
the skirtings of the Bois de Soigne—Byron’s 
Ardennes. A quarter of a mile to my right, 
along the line of battle, is an obelisk erected 
to the memory of the Hanoverian officers of 
the German Legion who fell in the battle, and 
just opposite to it across the road is a monu- 
ment to Col. Gordon. Forty or fifty feet 
directly north from this monument, on the 
other side of a by-road that crosses the main 
road at this point, there once stood an elm 
tree under which Wellington is said to have 
remained during a considerable time while the 
battle was raging most fiercely. The tree 
itself has been cut down and carried away by 
relic hunters. 

_ Turning around and facing south, I had 
in fair view the whole line of rising ground 
occupied by the French army. Belle Alli- 
ance, a one-storied white house by the road- 
side, Napoleon’s headquarters during the 
greater part of the battle, is plainly seen to 
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the south-east, a mile away. Beyond it, per- 
haps another mile, is the village of Plancenoit, 
where the terrible struggle took place at night 
fall, between the freshly-arrived Prussians 
under Blucher, and the French forces de- 
tached to oppose them. Between the two 
lines of battle, a half mile to the south-east 
of the Mound from which I was gazing, is the 
old Chateau Hougomont ; to the east of the 
chateau, and much nearer where I stood is the 
farm La Haye Sainte, and still farther to the 
east, from a half a mile to a mile, are the 
farms Papelotte, La Haye and Smouhen. No 
one who has ever read an account of the bat- 
tle need be told how important were the parts 
these several places were made to play in de- 
ciding the issues of the dreadful day. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of human warfare. was 
there a struggle more fierce or more bloody 
than that made by different divisions of the 
French army to take possession of this cha- 
teau and the houses on these farms. At last, 
when almost night, La Haye Sainte, Pape- 
lotte, La Haye and Smouhen yielded, but 
Hougomont held out to the last, and won the 
day for Wellington. The other places named 
seem to have recovered from the shock—show 
none of the scars of battle ; but Hougomont 
remains as it was left, a mass of shattered 
ruins, The wall around the garden still pre- 
sents the loop-holes, through which the Eng- 
lish poured their deadly fire into the faces of 
the French, and it and all the remaining 
buildings are battered by bullets and torn by 
cannon balls. 

It is well known that Napoleon attempted 
at the last moment to retrieve the fortunes of 
the day by ordering a desperate charge of the 
Imperial Guards. They were led by Ney. 
Standing there in the centre of the field, in 
full view of the ground occupied by both 
armies, it was easy to see them form, start 
across the plain, dash up and over the hills, 
and charge like a hurricane upon the Allied 
forces. ‘Then up, from their sheltered posi- 
tions behind the ridges and in the hollows 
between the hills, rise the solid squares of 
English infantry, and with lines of steel and 
thundering gusts of fire and tempests of lead 
bid defiance to the Old Guard. Ney is there, 
‘¢the bravest of the brave,’’ four horses shot 
under him; but what can heroism avail to 
arrest a hurricane of shot that sweeps away 
at each furious gust whole masses of his com- 
mand, rider and horse. I turn away from 
the dreadful strife. The Old Guard is anni- 
hilated, but what a wreck they have left be- 
hind ! 

Apart from the battle, the view trom the 
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Mound of the Lion is magnificent. There 
is no fairer or more peaceful looking country 
in the world than that to-day surrounding the 
field of Waterloo. The whole appears like a 
great garden. AsI looked around, the rich 
crops of barley and rye seemed ready for the 
sickle, a perfect sea of tall, heavily-headed 
wheat waved gently in the summer breeze, 
and here and there, in all directions, men 
and women were cheerily engaged in cut- 
ting and making hay. Great rows of trees 
stretched away between the growing crops 
and along the public highways, giving relief 
to the white houses that in ones and twos, 
and clusters forming villages, dotted every- 
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where the green landscape. It is rare indeed 
that so much rural beauty can be found linked 
with so much of historic interest. 

Coming down from the Mound, I made a 
hasty visit to a few points of special interest 
on the field, plucked some flowers and a head 
of wheat from the very spot where the Old 
Guard made their last charge, and rode back 
to Brussels, to dream all night of lines of bat- 
tle, bloody assaults, cavalry charges, squares 
of infantry, La Belle Alliance, Hougomont, 
Napoleon, Wellington, Ney, Blucher, Grov- 
chy, defeat, victory. Next morning we left 
for Cologne and the Rhine, by way of Liege 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, March, 1879. 


N the case of City and Borough Superintendents, 
as well as in that of County Superintendents, when 
the person receiving the highest number of votes is 
proven to be ineligible to the office, the commission 
must be given to the person receiving the next highest 
and no proceedings pending in the Supreme Court on 
a mandamus affecting the case can be a supersedeas.— 
Attorney General Lear in Letters to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction dated September 27th and 
November 22d, 1878. 


THE word “sureties,” in the Act of May 1854, 
relating to the.bond of the Treasurer of a school dis- 
trict, does not necessarily imply that there must be 
more than one surety if that one is approved by the 
board, nor can it be used to relieve a person who has 
placed his name on the bond of a Treasurer from any 
responsibility that may attach to that act. If only one 
name is on the treasurer’s bond that name is responsi- 
ble, if more than one all are responsible conjointly.— 
Fudge Wickes, York County Court. 


A City treasurer under the Act of May 23, 1874, 
and its several supplements, cannot receive any addi- 
tion to his stipulated salary from the school board or 
town council for acting in an ex-officio capacity as the 
treasurer of a school board. ‘Any duties which de- 
volve upon an officer ex-officio he must perform as 
such officer without any compensation other than the 
salary attached to his office unless some additional 
compensation is provided by law.” As the salary of 
a city treasurer is fixed by ordinance, it is to be pre- 
sumed that it is made to cover all ex-officio as well as 
regular duties.—A/torney General Lear in a letter to 
Deputy Superintendent Lindsay, dated Fuly 17th, 
1878. 





In next column will be found the opinion of 
the Attorney General in full in the case of the ap- 
pointment of a County Superintendent in the new 
county of Lackawanna : 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
HARRISBURG, Nov. 29th, 1878. \ 
Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Superintendent of Public 
instruction. 

Dear Sir: It is my opinion that you have no power 
to appoint and commission a Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools for the county of Lackawanna during the 
term of the present incumbent of that office in Lu- 
zerne county, who was elected by a convention of 
School Directors last May. He was employed for 
the term of three years to perform the duty of County 
Superintendent for the county of Luzerne, at a salary 
graduated by the number of schools, and fixed by law. 
That salary cannot be increased or diminished during 
his term, according to the thirteenth section of the 
third article of the Constitution. He must be paid 
even if the work be done by another. He has the 
right to perform the work required by his appoint- 
ment to the office. 

But while he has the right to perform the duties, 
have you a right to relieve him of a portion of his 
duties by the appointment of another for a portion of 
the territory included in his district for which he was 
commissioned, even with his consent? His election 
for the term of three years, although by a convention 
of school directors, selected him to serve them in the 
interest of the common schools of the county, of Lu- 
zerne, limited and bounded as it was at the time of 
his election. Can they be deprived of their choice 
without direct legislation on the subject, but by the 
mere accident that the county has been divided dur- 
ing his term? Whether under the present Constitu- 
tion it can be done bya direct provision in the act for 
the division of counties it is unnecessary to inquire, 
for no such attempt was made by that act. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises: Does the necessity to appoint 
in the new county, during the term of the present in- 
cumbent, result as an accident of the erection of the 
county with a force which carries with it the right to 
make the appointment ? 

The act for the erection of new counties authorizes 
the Governor to appoint county officers for any new 
county, who “shall continue in office until the next 





general election and until their successors shall be 
duly elected and qualified.” But this power to ap- 
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point county officers is not on the ground that there is 
a vacancy, for in that case the Governor has authority 
by the Constitution to appoint, and whether the ap- 
pointee shall continue in office until the next or sec- 
ond general election after the vacancy depends upon 
there being three months or less between the happen- 
ing of the vacancy and the next election. Under the 
new county act, the Governor appoints the county 
officers until the election following, however short the 
period between the erection of the county and the 
election. This proves that the Legislature did not 
consider the appointing of the officers the Alling of a 
vacancy, and it was not, for these were county officers 
in Luzerne whose jurisdiction extended to the utmost 
limits of the county of Lackawanna. But the act pro- 
vides for new officers in the new county, as there 
must necessarily be, for a county cannot be managed 
without county officers. The organization of a county 
implies county officers, and the business of a county 
cannot be transacted without them. And the act for 
the erection of new counties provides for their imme- 
diate appointment, and the constitution provides for 
county officers, and designates of whom they shall 
consist. 

But a County Superintendent is not one of them. 
That office is not provided for in the constitution. It 
is created by act of Assembly and is not a county 
office. In the act for the division of counties, and the 
erection of new counties therefrom, the office of 
County, Superintendent is not referred to, But the 
territory from which the county of Lackawanna was 
taken was part of the county when a superintendent 
was elected and commissioned, whose term has not 
yet expired, and he must be paid his salary to the end 
ofhisterm. He can act without regard to county 
lines, which a county officer cannot do. There is no 
legal prohibition against his continuing to the end of 
his term, and the Legislature has not attempted to dis- 
place him, 

For these reasons, I am unable to see that the erec- 
tion of a new county carries with it, as an incident, 
the necessity and power to circumscribe the powers 
and duties, as it cannot diminish the emoluments of a 
County Superintendent during the term for which he 
shall have been elected. He has not attempted to 
divest himself of any of his duties, and he could not 
do so if he desired. He cannot resign a portion of 
his duties, or for a portion of the territory, and no at- 
tempt has been made directly to circumscribe his 
powers and duties by legislation. 

All these views apply to the present incumbent and 
the condition of things in Lackawanna county, as well 
with regard to an election by the convention of school 
directors as an appointment by you. But it is prob- 
ably enough at present to state that no action on your 
part is required. You can appoint only in case of a 
vacancy. The superintendent elected by the school 
directors is living, has not resigned, no attempt has 
been made directly to legislate him out of office, and 
the erection of a new county is not inconsistent with 
the performance of his duties for all the schools and 
over the whole territory for which he was elected. 
There is, therefore, no vacancy in the office, and con- 
sequently no occasion has arisen for the exercise of the 
appointing power. If you should make an appoint- 
ment, your appointee would immediately come into 
collision with an officer selected by school directors 
who were themselves elected partly to perform that 
duty, and a conflict of jurisdiction between officers as- 
suming the right to perform the same duties would be 
the result, 
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In addition to the reasons given, the precedents are 
against the power to appoiut. When Snyder county 
was erected, the Superintendent continued to act to 
the end of his term over the whole territory for which 
he had been elected. In the case of Cameron county, 
a special act was passed authorizing the election of a 
Superintendent. In neither case was the erection of 
the new county treated as creating a vacancy to be 
filled by appointment. If that were the case under 
the old constitution, it continues @ fortiori under the 
present. No special law can now be passed to pro- 
vide for a particular case, although a general law pro- 
viding for all similar cases happening in the future 
may be enacted. Very respectfully, your obedient 


servant. Grorce Lear, Attorney General. 
SS 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 














NO. NAME. | RESIDENCE, 
2318|Mamie A. Palmer.....|Frostburg, Jefferson Co. 
2319|Jno. J. Forbes.........j/Carbondale, Lack’aCo. 
2320|George T. Foote...... “a ss 
2321|Clemens D. Avird....|Lander, Warren Co. 
2322|J. A, Paules..... ....|York, York Co, 
2323|W..F. Harpel........ \Shamokin, North’d Co. 
2324|A. B. Dunning..*..../Dunning, Luzerne Co. 
2325|M. J. Coover........ |Dillsburg, York Co. 
2326|/H. A. Kline. 60... Mauch Chunk, Carb.Co. 
2327] Miss Rose Murphy....|Wm. Penn, Mont. Co. 
2328] Miss Clara Bodey.....|Norristown, “ & 
2329] Miss Sallie Kratz..... Plymouth Meeting, “ 
2330|Samuel J. Pealer...... Plymouth, Luzerne Co. 
2331|N. P. Todd.......... New Brighton, Beaver. 
2332| Wilson Evans........ Todd, Bedford Co. 
2333))- K. Snyder......... Waterside,“ 
233418. Wi PeCKess 15.0000: Rainsburg, a 
2335) Miss Archie Prince ...|Barren Hill, Mont. Co, 
2336| David B. Siegrist... ...{Annville, Lebanon Co. 
2337/J- T. Reed........4. Montoursville, Lyc, Co. 
2338] Thos. Demma Ridgway /Oil Creek, Crawford Co, 
2339|F. M. Bullock........ Conneautville, “« 
2340| Miss AP. Barney.... a oS © 
2341|Joseph J. Knaff....... Lander, Warren Co, 
2342| Miss Gertrude M. Kent.|Corry, Erie Co. 
2343|Mrs. Ada Horton.....|Tioga, Tioga Co. 
2344|S. A. Gaskill........./Covington, Tioga Co. 
2345| Miss Maria Walters. ..|Oil City, Venango Co. 
2346| Frederick Ream......|Washingtonville Mont’r 
2347|James B. Weidler.....|Tower City, Schuy’! Co. 
2348/P. I. Cavanagh....... \Heckersville, 
2349| James P. Butler....... {Minersville, ‘* 6 
2350| Jeremiah Foley. ......|Coal Dale, 6 “ 
2351|D. Hiester Christ..... | Tamanend, of “ 
2352|P. H. Monahan...... Girardville, “ “ 
2353|Jno. B. Anthony....../Tamanend, “ <3 
2354|George F. Thiel...... |Ellwood, Rs - 
2355|Miss Jonna E, Dees. . .|Foxburg, Clarion Co. 
2356|Mrs. Laura E. Dickson|Martinsburg, Blair Co. 
2357|E. D. Bovard........|Baldwin, Butler Co. 


2358/Albert H. Bell....... |Stahlstown, West’d Co. 
2359|J. H. Ryckman. .....|/Tinker Run, “ “ 





2360] Miss Fannie Swem.....|West Newton,“ “ 
2361|Wm. C. Myers..... . -| Irwin, e & 
2362|Jno. A. Chamberlain..| “ . - 
2363/E. B. Sweeney.......| “ s ss 
2364|L. R. Fretts..........-|Scottdale ss 


2365|W. F. Smith........ .|Milheim, Centre Co. 
2366)Capt. Wm. McGraw... | East Freedom, Blair Co 
2367|W. C. Ream... ...../Altoona, ilies 
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_ Recent Adoptions of Dr. Brooks’s Arithmetics, 


New York City, upon unanimous recommendation. New Jersey 
State Normal School, Massachusetts State Normal 
School, Westfield. West Chester State Normal 
School, Pa. Missouri State Normal School, 
Cloucester County, New Jersey. 
etc., etc, etc., etc, 

Send for Circulars, terms, etc. 





Dr. BROOKS’S UNRIVALED ARITHMETICS. 


In Two Courses. Send for Descriptive Circular. 
THE UNION SHORTER COURSE, in two books, combining Mental and Written. 
THE STANDARD NORMAL COURSE (new edition) in four books, not combining Mental 


and Written. These two courses are both new. They contain much fresh matter of a practical and busi- 


| ness character, not to be fonnd in other American Books. 
Int. Ex. Int. Ex, 


| Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic (new,) .85. 63/| Brooks’s Normal Algebra, = = = .84. .63 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, $2.25. $1.75 | Brooks’s Geometry & Trigonometry, .84. .63 


Wanted: & Responsible Teacher 


In Every County in Pennsylvania at the County Teachers’ Institute to 
sell and take subscriptions for 


Dr. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Prof. Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing, 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters, and Literature, 
Lyte’s Institute Songs, and Institute Glee Book, 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PROF. MONTGOMERY’S 


Normal Union System of Industrial Drawing. 
IN ONE SERIES. 


Numbers 1 to 8.—Primary Exercises, comprising the Alphabet of simple plane form of straight and curved 

outlines, are now ready. 

ADVANTAGES.—1. It can be taught by any teacher. 2. It teaches form, form elements, and form 
compusition from them. 3. It teaches one form at a time with its power in composition and its uses. 4. It 
educates the mind, cultivates the eye, and trains the hand, to a knowledge of form. 5. The exercises are sys- 
tematically varied. 6. It is cheap and especially suited to common school work. 

KES” Copies for examination and introduction postpaid at 6 cts. per book, or 48 cts for'the 8 Numbers. 





ADDRESS WITH REFERENCES, 








| 





Bas For further particulars, send postal card or letter to the publishers. Address 


Sower, Potts & Co., Publishers, 
530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


- SS 














TEACHERS AND READERS OF THE JOURNAL, who are 
in want of a good Gold or Silver Watch; a delightful Musical 
Box, with or without the Harp, Drum or Bells; a pair of fine 
Pearl or Leather Opera or Field Glasses ; a good Gold Pen, with 
Pearl, Ebony, Rubber, Gold and Silver Holder, with or without 
Pencil; or any article of Jewelry; Bronze or Silver Ornaments, 
Vases, Card Stands, etc; Novel Time-pieces, Calendars, and 
Albums, would do well to write us, as we sell at astonishingly 


low prices. 


All orders and inquiries by mail answered promptly, 


is H. Z. RHOADS & BROTHER, 


38 West King Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





JONES+BROYAERS+5+Co0., 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic.—By 
Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Principal State Normal School, Gene- 
seo, New York. This series embraces a practical course in 
Arithmeticin two books, ‘They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic in a practical method of in- 
struction, 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States.— 
Embrace the following points of superiority : Accuracy and 
Brilliancy of the narrative—Clearness and elegance of style— 
Unity of Narrative—Objective Presentation—lIllustrations of 
special excellence—Superior mechanical execution—Low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets.—A 
complete course in seven books, ‘The Tablet form, presenting 
a solid surface—their size and compactness—their practical 
character “their novel construction—careful gradation of exer- 
cises—abundance of material and low price, place them in ad- 
vance of all other drawing books. 10-6 
*,*Specimen pages and Terms mailedto any address, 


SUMMER Course ox Syvapy, 


The Summer Term of the UNIVERSITY FEMALE 
INSTITUT®#, Lewisburg, Pa., will begin Apriyt, and 
continue until June 25, Classes wiil organize in Botany, Geol. 
ogy, Physiology, Rhetoric, Butler’s Analogy, Geometry, 
Latin Reader, Cesar, Cicero, French, and .the usual public- 
school branches. Class instruction in Drawing and Vacal 
Music without extra charge. 

The Institute has long been‘established, and is well organ- 
ized. ‘The Culinary department is unsurpassed by that of any 
similar institution, 

A separate room for each student, if desired. Total expense 
for Board, Tuition, etc., $5.00 per week. 

For catalogue and information address 


JONATHAN JONES, A. M., Principal, 
Lewisburg, Penna. 


His Life, Travels and 
Bayard ‘Taylor Literary Career. 
AGENTS WANTED. Secure territory at once. 
Quaker City Pur. House, 723 Sansom St., Phila- 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Thatheimer’s Histories. 


In compliance with a demand for separate Histories of the 
Early Eastern Monarchies of Greece ando Rome, Messrs 
Van Antwerp, Bracc & Co. announce an edition of 7hal- 
heimer’s Manual of Ancient History in three Parts, viz: 

Introduction and 


1 Thalheimer’s History Sample Copy Price, 


of Early Eastern Monarchies, 8 65 
2. Thalheimer’s History of Greece. 8 65 
8, Thalheimer’s History of Rome, § 65 


The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that of 
Persian Ascendency, 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empire, 
The Z7hird, Rome as Kingdom, Republic and Empire. 
Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive for the Aca- 
emic and University Course. Liberally Illustrateed with 
accurate Maps. Large 8vo., full cloth. 


Andrews’ Geology: 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the Interior 
States, By E, B. ANprews, LL, D., of the Ohio Geological 
Corps, and late Professor of Geology in Marietta College. 
12mo., cloth, ula, p2,srt3los2834 |p 

The distinctive feature of this work is its limitations, It is 
designed for students and teachers of the Interior States, and 
and, consequently, for such has its chief references to home 
Geology. By thus limiting the scope of the work, it is believed 
that a much better book for beginners may be made than if far 
more were attempted. 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 85 cents. 


CINCINNATI] AND NEW VORK: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers. 





4a Missing Numbers of The School Journal will 
always be re-mailed to Subscribers, if they will send us Posta 
Card when any issue fails toreach them through the Post 
Office. 


To Agents: $2000 to $5000 Annually. 


An opportunity unexcelled is offered to first-elass men as 
District Agents for an Association that has originated a_ new 
and popular plan of Life Insurance, It provides the benefits of 
Life Insurance at half the usual cost, It gives members a 
Bonded Trustee, and three Directors in each county, It is 
absolutely proof against fraud or dishonesty, with capital and 
security unlimited forthe payment of death losses. 


Address L. G. FOUSE, P., O. Box 1818, Phila., Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schoole, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs. of suitable lengths, from dramas 
to short farces. Number of characters, and time required, to 
suit all. No scenery required. Very popular and receiving 
highest praise from teachers, Price, 15 cents each, Send for 
descriptive circular, Also the cheapest and best Air Pump \n 
the market. Globes, Maps, Charts, etc., furnished at lowest 
rates. 
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T. S. DENISON, | 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill, 


Vacation July & Aug. 
urope “2275 
Party to Third Year. 
Send for book ‘* Tao Months in Europe,” and circular of 
Summer’s Tour. Unusual advantages at very reason- 
oe 0. R. BURCHARD 


8-5 State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y- 
































































































FOUR ARTICLES ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY IN EVERY SCHOOL. 
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NES BIT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Nehool, ()ffice and Shure }‘urnifure, 


SUCCESSORS TO THE 
Kast Lewisburg Lumber and Manufacturing Company. 


*—~>—+ 
>? + 





THE undersigned, having purchased the several interests of 
all the other members of the East Lewisburg Lumber and Man- 
ufacturing Co., have provided themselves with largely increased 
facilities and improved machinery for the manufacture of School, 
Office, and Church Furniture. 

All parties wanting anything in our line are respectfully in- 
vited to correspond with us and examine our work and prices. 
Our new and fully Illustrated Catalogue will be ready about the 
Ist of May. Address 


NESBIT BROTHERS, LEWISBURG, PA. 


NV. B.—All guarantees heretofore given by the former Company will be promptly honored 
by the new firm. 















I & COMPANY, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


=K NEV BOOKS 
APPLETONS'+ SCHOOL: 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A.J. RICKOFF, A.M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A. M., Lustructor in Elocution, Vale College. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BooKs, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THESE books were made by teachers for teachers. During the short time they have been before the pub- 
lic, two States and hundreds of towns have adopted them, to the exclusion of all other Readers. Examine 
them, and you will use them. Specimen copies for examination with reference to introduction, if approved, 
will be sent to Teachers and Committees at the following rates: 


First Reader - - I10c.; Fourth Reader - - 25¢, 
Second Reader - - 15c.| Fifth Reader - - 4é5¢, 
Third Reader - - 20c.| The Whole Set - $1.15. 

















“Words,and How to Put Them Together.” This little book should be in the hands of 


every boy and girl in our schools.”’ It will not rival any book now in use, but is designed to go before 
all such, and “ make their paths straight.” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

The Model Copy-Books, in Six Numbers, with Sliding Copies, contain so many 
evident MARKS OF SUPERIORITY that the demand for them has been FAR BEYOND the Publishers’ ABILITY 
TO SUPPLY. With LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES for manufacture, they can Now be furnished in ANY 
QUANTITY. Sample number, fo cents. 

Krusi’s Primary Drawing Cards. For Slate and Blackboard Exercises. In 
Two Parts, of 12 Cards and 36 Exercises each, with INSTRUCTIONS for DRAWING and a TEST 
RULE. ‘Just the thing for little folks.” ‘Any one can teach Drawing with THESE CARDS.” 
Sample set, 10 cents. 

General History, from B. c. 800 to A. D. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables; with Index and 
Genealogies. For General Reference, and for Schools andColleges. By SAMUEL WILLIARD, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of History in Chicago High-School. 8vo. Cloth, $2, 


Principles and Practice of Teaching. By JAMEs JoHONNOT, 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’s Preparatory Course in Latin Prose Authors, comprising four books of 
Czesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and eight Orations of Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map 
of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary, r2mo. Cloth, $1.15. 

The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues and other Selections for Memorizing and Declaiming in the 
Latin Language. By FRANK SEWALL, A. M. I2mo. $1. 





D, APPLETON & CoMPANY, Pousuisuzrs; 
NEw YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGOQ,, 
Or, J.A M.PASSMORE, Generar Acent S.J. DRINKWATER, Acenrt, 


For Eastern Pennsylvania. Fer Northern Pennsylvania, 








Pottsville, Fa. ‘Williamsport, Pa. 
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